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eaS—— 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
pt Annual Examination for MATRICULATION in this Uni- 
versity will commence on MONDAY, the 7th of JULY. 

The Certificate of age must be transmitted to the Registrar four- 
teen days before the Examination begins. 

Somerset House, By order of the Senate, P 

wrd 5 R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


May, 1845. a 





———— 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 
HE FIFTEENTH MEETING of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE will commence in CAMBRIDGE, on Thursday Morn- 
ng, the 19th of June, 1845. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


RITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE, 13, 

George-street, Hanover-square.—The ANNUAL GENERAL 

MEETING of the Members will be held THIS DAY, Saturday, 
the 3ist of May, F r 

The chair will be taken at Two o'clock precisely, by the Pre- 
sident, the Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON. 

The third year of the Institute will commence on the 1st of June, 
and the Eleventh Soirée of the session will be given on Monday, 
June 2, at Eight o'clock. 

JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 


FENISHING RESIDENT GOVERNESS.— 
A LADY, who has had much experience in tuition, wishes 
to forma RE-ENGAGEMENT in the Family of a Gentleman. 
She can confidently undertake to instruct in French (having been 
five years resident in France), Italian, Music and Drawing, without 
the aid of masters, in addition to the usual branches of a solid 
English Education. A liberal salary will be expected. The most 
satisfactory references can be given.—Address to A. M., care of 
Messrs. Swale, Booksellers, 21, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


‘OUR in GERMANY and SWITZERLAND. 
—Any Gentleman desirous of visiting Germany and Switzer- 

land during the ensuing Summer with a view of attaining, at the 
same time, a knowledge of the German Language, will find an 
opportunity of doing so with advantage, in joining a German Gen- 
aon who has resided in England as Professor for the last five | 
years, and who proposes to undertake the travelling Ps | 
| 














of a small party. Application may be made, by letter, to G. H 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Foreign Booksellers, 17, Henrietta 
street. 





0 AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. — | 
Messrs. REEVE, 
attention to the i 
trated Works on 
Botany, Geology, 


continue to devote their 





BROTHERS, 
t and al production of Illus- 
Medicine, Engineering, Astronomy, Zoology, 
! and the Collateral Sciences. Authors treated 
with, on liberal terms, for the copyright or printing and publication 
of their Works. 
Reeve, Brothers, Lithographers, Letter-press Printers, and Pub- 
lishers of Illustrated Scientific Works, King William-street, Strand. 


T° GENTLEMEN and CONNOISSEURS.— 
Mr. C. J. SMITH, of 92, WArpovur-strEET, begs to submit 
the following fine ORIGINAL PAINTINGS to the inspection of 
Connoisseurs of the Fine Arts :— 

1. The Confessional ; a fine Original Painting, by 
the celebrated Joun Orie, R.A. 

2, Moses commanding the Destruction of the 
Idolatrous Israelites. Hitron, R.A. 

. The Artist and his Patron; a fine talented 

Picture, supposed to be an Original. Vay Dyke. 

4, A Garden Scene, with Cavaliers and Ladies; 
finely painted in the style of Rubens. Van Harr. 

5. Also, a Set of four, emblematical of the Seasons; 


very fine and highly curious. Attributed to Pavi Britt and 
Ayrpace CARRACCI 


say be seen, between the hours of 10 and 4,at 92, Wardour-street, 
10. 











To be published June 2, gratis, and sent post-free, 
SUPPLEMENTAL SHEET to DANIELL’S 
A BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL for 1845, beinga CATALOGUE 
of C HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in good condition, on Sale 
tyEDWARD DANI ELL, 53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
This Supplement contains a portion of the Library of a Gentle- 
man deceased (recently purchased by E. D.), consisting of a Miscel- 
laneous Collection of Useful and Standard Books (chiefly English), 
including many Popular Modern Works, at greatly reduced prices. 
80 some curious Early Printed Illustrated Works, and Books of 
Prints from the Library of his Royal Highness the late Duke of 


x. 
XB. The Catalogue of Curious and Interesting Tracts, announced 
— published in May, is unavoidably postponed till further 





FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 
UGUSTINI (S. AURELIT) OPERA OM- 
NIA, 22 vols. royal 8vo. double columns. 102. 
Basilii (S.) Opera Omnia, Greek and Latin, 6 vols. 
Toyal Syo. double columns. 4/. 4s. 
Bernardi (S.) Opera Omnia, 4 vols. 
double columns. 2. 4s. 
Chrysostomi (S. Joannis) Opera Omnia, Greek 
Th tin, 26 vols, pra 8vo. double columns. 154. 15s. 
P. ese correct and utifully-execuied editions of the Fathers 
reherints of the Benedictine Folio Editions, to which they are 
4 erable on account of the much less space they occupy in Li- 
raries, the superior arrangement of the Tables, and their moderate 
- rom recent arrangements concluded with the Publishers, 
rs. Dulau & Co, are enabled to offer them at the above prices.— 
pectuses and Specimens may be had gratis, 


7 Just published, 

OULAU & CO’S NEW GENERAL CATA- 

— of FOREIGN BOOKS. 1 vol. royal syo. half-bound, 
A Select Catalogue of French and Italian Books 


may be had gratis.—A List of New French Works in a few da. 
L— of D ry ys, 
Pulau & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, 


royal 8yo. 











XUM 


1 OOK AND READING SOCIETIES 

THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN aresupplied with all 
the Standard Works and the New Publications as they appear, from 
the Britisu anp Foreien Lisrary, Conpvuit-street, HANoveRr- 
square. The system adopted is that reported in the Atheneum of 
Jonuery 25th, by which each member, on the payment of a small 
annual Subscription, has the privilege of ordering any Book he may 
desire, new or © 

Hriyts ror tHe Formation or Reanpine Societres on the above 
plan sent gratis and post-free to order, cpcieing two stamps, 
addressed Messrs. Saunpers & Ot.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 








Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
Mr. HENRY SOUTHGATE begs to announce that he is preparing 


for immediate Sale, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS, in fine condition, being the Library of a Gentleman 
Temoved from the country. 


THE WHOLE STOCK IN TRADE, Quires, 
Stereotype Plates, Remainders, &c. of Wm. EMANS, of Warwick- 
lane, Newgate-street. By order of the Assignees. 
ay a made of Libraries and Works illustrative of the 

ine Arts. 








TO CONCHOLOGISTS, 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed by Mr. Graham, of 
Ludgate-hill, (who is pring up Shell-dealing) to announce that 
they will SELL b: AtcT ON, at their Great Room, 38, King- 
street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 5th of June, and two 
following days, at 12 o'clock, “ 

HE whole of his Extensive STOCK and PRI- 

« VATE COLLECTION of SHELLS, amongst which will be 

found many very rare specimens in a fine state ; it also includes a 

series of the Lamarckian Genera, which will be offered in one lot, 

and which would be a valuable acquisition toa provincial museum 
or to form the nucleus of a private collection ; some Groups of 

Flowers in Shell-work, Mahogany and other Cabinets, and a few 

Books. The Sale particularly deserves the attention of country 

dealers. — May be viewed the day prior and mornings of Sale, and 

Catalogues had. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS has the following SALES forthcoming in the 
months of June and July :— 
une 6, 


ee ” FRIDAY, J Ss : 
TALUABLE BOOKS in QUIRES, including 
the remaining Stock of the Works of the late GRANVILLE 
PENN, Esq., viz. :—790 Penn’s Memorials of Sir Wm. Penn, 2 vols. 
&vo.—445 Penn’s Annotations to the Book of the Covenant, 2 vols. 
svo.—674 Penn on the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies, 2 vols. 8vo. 
—06 Sir Wm. Coventry's Character of a Trimmer, svo.—396 Nolan's 
Warburtonian Lectures on the Prophecies, 8vo.—815 Nolan’s Cha- 
racter of Christianity, feap.—251 Putt’s Essay on Civil Policy, svo. 
—82 Shirley's Dramatic Works, 6 vols. royal 8vo. large paper—16 
Giles’s Terence, 8vo.—459 Giles’s Latin Grammar, 8vo.—remainders 
of Giles’s Greek, Latin, French, and English Grammars, and other 
Elementary Books, &c. 








MONDAY, June 9, and five following days, 
VALUABLE and CURIOUS BOOKS, includ- 
ing Alexandri Historia Ecclesiastica, 12 vols.—Thomasino Vetus et 
Nova Ecclesia Disciplina, 3 vols.—Rapin’s England, 5 yols.— Dug- 
dale’s St. Paul’s—Dugdale’s Origines J udiciales—Solvyn’s Hindoos, 
2 vols.—Smeaton’s Edystone Lighthouse— Piranesi Opera Varia, 90 
lates—Bochas Tragedies of Princes, black letter—Ben Jonson's 
Works—Shakspeare’s Works, reprint of First edition—Singer on 
Playing Cards, &c. 


o— TUESDAY, June 17, 

PRINTS, PICTURES, CURIOSITIES, 
PIANOFORTE, some valuable MANUSCRIPT and PRINTED 
MUSIC, (late the property of a Lady, deceased,) and a few articles 
of FURNITURE. 


FRIDAY, June 20, : - 

VALUABLE BOOKS in QUIRES, including 
the remaining Stock of the late Mr. FRANKS’ editions of RIT- 
SON’S WO S, viz.:—Robin Hood, 2 vols.—Annals of the Cale- 
donians, 2 vols.—Fairy Tales—King Arthur—Memoirs of the Celts 
—Ancient Songs and Ballads, 2 vols.—Early Popular Poetry—Corre- 
spondence, &c. &c. 

FRIDAY, July 4, ? 

IMPORTANT COPPERPLATES, with the 
remaining Stock of ANDREW'S SPLENDID BOTANICAL 
WORKS, viz. :—Boranist’s Keposi:tonry, 10 vols. 4to. 664 plat 
Geranicms, 2 vols. royal 4to. 150 plates— Roses, 2 vols. royal 4t 
plates—large work on Heatus, 4 vols. folio, 258 plates—small wo 





rk 
on Heatus, 6 vols. royal Svo. 300 plates—also the Copperplates to 
Canova’s Works, Martin’s Mitton, &c. 
- FRIDAY, July 18, : 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
QUIRES. 


SHORTLY, 

The REMAINING COPPER and STEE 
PLATES, the Property of Mr. SAMUEL HOLLYER. 

{NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 

4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 








QUPERIOR FRENCH BEDDING.—HEAL 
2 & SON’S MATTRESSES, of fine long wool and horse-hair, 
are quite equal tothe best that are made in Paris; and they, 
having been the original introducers of French Mattresses, have 
paid great attention to their manufacture; also Spring Mat- 
tresses, combining the utmost elasticity with the greatest dura- 
bility. List of prices of every description of Bedding sent, free 
by post, on application to their establishment, the largest in 
London, exclusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding 
(no Bedsteads or other Furniture being kept.)—Heal & Son, 
Feather-dressers and Beddi facturers, 196 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, 








IIRCULAR NOTES,.-Union Bank oF Lonpon. 
\/ The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 10 and upwards), free of expense, an 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all the principal cities and 
towns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll-place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 
W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
MESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, ForeiGn 


Acents, and Agents to the Rovat Acapemr, No. 7,_ 

Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, , BC, 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
pee information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 








PRIZES. 


MPORTANT to INVENTORS and PATEN- 
TEES.—A GOLD MEDAL, value 1001, anda SILVER 
MEDAL, value 501, will be given by Mr. M. Joscetin Coons, 
The Gold Medal for the best Patent, and _ the Silver Medal for the 
best Design, taken out or Registered at the Office for Patents and 
Designs, 20, Half Moon-street, between the lst of November, 1544, 
and the Ist of June, 1846. 

The Prizes will be awarded by competent judges on the 10th of 
June, 1846. The conditions to be observed, together with instruc- 
tions, charges, and every information for obtaining Patents in 
England or Foreign Countries, or Registering Designs, will_be 
forwarded gratis on application to M. Joscelin Cooke, at the Office 
for Patents and Registration of Designs, 20, Half Moon-street, 
Piccadilly, London. 


QcoTTrisH WIDOWS’ FUND and LIFE 
\ ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—NOTICE is hereby given, that 
the INVESTIGATION into the AFFAIRS of this Society, as 
provided for by the Articles of Constitution, will take place on the 
31st of December, 1845, and that all who effect Insurances on their 
Lives before that day, which closes the current septennial period, 
will secure a certain greater benefit than will be obtained by those 
who delay doing so till the commencement of the following year. 
Copies of the last Annual Report, and necessary information, 
may be had on application at the Head Office, or at any of the 
Society's agencies. UGH M'KEAN, London Agent. 
London Office, 7, Pall Mall. 
Just published, ponfgeunsly printed in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 
cloth, a New and Revised Edition of | 
TALY; a Poem, in Four Cantos; with Notes, 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Author of * The Deluge, a Dramatic Poem ;’ * Catiline,’ &e. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 











Just published, in post Svo, neatly bound in oe 3s. 6d, 
ECTURES delivered at Literary and Mechanics® 
4 Institutions, on the Human Form ; Imitative Sounds; the 
Life and Character of Oliver Cromwell ; the Life and Character of 
‘ortés; Five of our Poets; the Right Hon. T. B, Macaulay's 
Works ; the History of Wakefield. 
y WILLIAM HENRY LEATHAM. 
London: Longman & Co. 


Just published, 1s. 6d. 
RINCIPLES OF HISTORY. 


By L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 
Author of Educational Reports ;’ ‘Milton and Epic Poetry;’ 





ports 5 4 

Modern French Literature,’ &c. ; 

And Principal of an Educational Establish t at Twickenham. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 








Just published, 12mo. sewed, price 1s. 
TTHE NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS 
YIELDING FOOD, &e. 
By EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. F.L.S, &c. &c. 


“This outline, brief as it is, abounds with valuable information, 
and presents the subject in a light so attractive, that no one who 
sits down to its perusal, but will regret with us that the author 
should not have extended it to 500 instead of to 50 pages.” 

Chambers’s Journal, 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street. 


DIDOT’S NEW PARIS EDITIONS, WITH PORTRAITS 
AND NOTES. 
E LALLEMAGNE. ParMADAME 


DE STAEL. One volume, large 12mo. Portrait, cloth 
lettered, 4s. 6d, M a 
Corinne, ou l’Italie. Par Madame de Staél. One 
volume, large 12mo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 
*. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


THE SECOND EDITION, PARIS, 1845. 


| OYAL DICTIONARY, English and French, 

and French and English, by FLEMING and TIBBLNS, 
Prof. Univ. Paris. Two very thick volumes, largest quarto size. 
Price 3/. 3s, cloth boards, 

This elaborate work contains all the words in both the English 
and French Languages that use has sanctioned, Technical Terms, 
including Architecture, Commerce, Manufactures, and Chemistry ; 
Proverbs, Adages, Familiar and Popular Phraseology : following 
with scrupulous fidelity the definitions and examples given by the 
Academy, supplying the English sauvelente, and propounding 
and resolving all the grammatical difficulties of both languages. 

*. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 











Published this day, 

LLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK CUT TEM- 

PLES of INDIA. By JAMES FURGUSSON, Esq. In 
imperial folio, very tine Lithograph Plates with tints, in extra half 
morocco binding, price 2/. 2s. Text descriptive of the Temples, 1m 
8yo. with lv Plates, price 5s. 6d. in cloth boards. 

Also, just published, 

A IDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY 
i SCIENCES, formed from Contributions of Officers of the 
Giferent Services. Fest & a ae Sve, with 89 Engrayings aud 4 

Foodcuts, price in extra Ss, 14s. 

: John Weale, 59, High Holborn, 
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HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 85, 


is published THIS DAY. 


Contents. 
. Old and New London (with Illustrations.) 
Fy some - Political Economy. 


Hom 
4. Transfer of Real Pr oe, x, 
5. Lord Brougham’s Life of Voltaire. 
6. E ay Universities. 
e Cl 


s of Labour. 
. The Child of the islands. p 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


a published, price 6s. No, V. of the 


NoO®ti BRITISH REVIEW. 
To be continasd Quarterly. 


L. Eusébe Salverte on the: Gocult 8 ‘Sciences. 
IL. aa Literature in Scotlan 
ILL Writi: tings of Charles Dickens, 
IV. The Im eer oe of Land as ont Investment for Capital. 
bd 3 


4 Schiller. 
> ess of Tractarianism. 
Archbishop Sharpe. 
X. Prospects of the Country. 
on h: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


. Curry, jun. & Co. 
LACK WOOD'S MAGAZIN Y E, 


No. CCCLVI. for JUNE. 
Cor 


1 Pein, the Russian Poet. No. I—II. The Novel and the 
Drama—IIl. Marston; or, The Memoirs of a Statesman. Part 
XVIL—IV. Lebrun’s Lawsuit—V. ¥ “nine Cennini on Painting 

—VI. Msthetics of Dress. No. 1 II. Suspiria de Profundis; 
fois 8 a Sequel to the eckeiens of an English Opium-Eater— 
VIII. Hannibal—IX. Stanzas written after the Funeral of Admiral 
gir David Hite, G.C.B,—X. Stanzas to the Memory of Thomas 

ood—XI. North's Specimens of bag A — Critics. No. 
Dryden on C haneer. Joneluded—In 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, one -street, Edinburgh ; and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 


RASER’ 5 MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
Priee 2s. 6d,, contains 
1. Contemnpere 7 o rators. No it Lord j ohn Russell. 
2. A Nigh e Champ de M 
3. Lives of Men of Letters ond. Betence who Flourished in the 
time of George III. 
4. The Curate’s Volume of Poems. Chap. VI. 
5. Early English Actresses. 
6. The Duke of Marlborough. No. I. 
7. An Inquiry into the State of Girls’ Fashionable Schools. 
8, Picture Gossip; in a Letter from Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 
All illustrissimo Signor, il mio Signor colendissimo, Augusto 
Ha Arvé, Pittore in Roma. 
mS The Sister Angels. 
0, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 
1a Of the Italian Opera. By Morgan Rattler, E 
f the jan Opera. By Morgan Rattler, Esq. 
13, A Soul's Wanderings. 





ilantius and his Tim 
Poliguae and the French n Carlists, 

















14. Index. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent- apes en 
This day is published, p 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for JUNE. 


‘ontents. 
. The Epistle to the Philippaoms: 
2 The Ley 3 Guide. 
Christian Union, 

a Society of of Friends—American Indians. 

5. History of the Secession Church. 
6. Romantic Adventures of Monsieur Violet. 
7. Scott’s Congregational Lecture, Second Edition. 
8 = = Bill—Conducet and Duty of Dissenters. 

c. &e, &e. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price Two Shillings, 
OLMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 


Art. 2 te Expenses and Profits of Agricultu 
Sins, and Crimes ; or Morality, ‘Reli ion, Police. 
é The loom Clemence; Chapters VIL. ene 


f he Mat 

6. Pictorial Xr, in its Christian Developement. 

7. The Abbot and the Black Pil 

8 Holy Gilds, and Friendly Soc 

9, A Fourth Peep at all Things, ale a Few Others, by Bo-Peep. 
10. Notices of New Publications. 

London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-stree 

exgmming, Dublin ; Stevenson, Edinburgh ; Booker, Liverpool ; 


\AIT'’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for Jung, 
ice One Shilling, contains—Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men 
of Let .-> —y 4 Voltaire, Hume, Robertson, Black, Davy, 
Simson, Priestley. —A Sporting Legend of England. By John 
Mills— Raby Rattler —N elson’s Attack on Copenhagen. By Niebuhr, 
the Historian of Rome, an_ eye-witness—American Poetry— 
7 Scottish Universities — a yA ‘8 ai A Lene ore 
Cone py ok pay oetry—Literary Register : Wakefie Ne 
Zealand ; Haydon on Painting; The French in Algiers; &e.—Sir 
R. Peel’s Recent Irish Policy. 


7 = 7 
"THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price 2s, 6¢., contains :— 

India; Elphinstone’s and Wilson's Histories—The Maiden’s 
Home—Hunt’s Imagination and Fancy—The Devil’s Ladder; a 
Tale of the pane ersonal Recollections of Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. No. 11.—Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters and Sci- 
ence—The Nevilles oo Garretstown ; a Tale of 1760. Conclusion— 

y. rt Gilfillan—Sonnets from Spain—Protestant 
Conversions in Ireland—Index. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co. ; W. 8. Orr & Co. 

and all Booksellers. Of whom may be had, 


TPHE O’DONOGHUE. By Harry LorReQuer. 
ma VI. Continued monthly, with Ilustrations by Phiz. 





IV. 











London ; 





Price 1 
Just published, the PIT. Number of the 
UBLIN HOSPITAL GAZETTE. 
16 pages in large 8vo., pot 1 . price 4d, St 





The numbers of this periodical hitherto issued contain a a 
many Original ¥ f on subjects connected w EDICINE, SuR- 
gery, Mipwirery, and PuarMacy, by the elite of the Profession in 
Dubiin; authorized Reports of the Dublin Pathological and Obste- 

‘ocieties ; Foreign Correspondents ; Retrospects of the Pro- 
hen of Science in Pharmacy, © hemistry, ateria Medica 
dente &c. Mere elementary matters and politics are excluded 


Yearly Subscription, 8¢, 
Dublin: S. J. Mach publisher, 28, Westmorland-street. 
—s: ‘H.yRenshaw, 356, trand ; and Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch- 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
JUNE], Edited by JACOB BELL. 
Contents :—Serious Alterations in the Medical Bill—The Active 
Principles of Vegetables—Annual Meeting of the Pharmaceutical 
Society—Report of the Council—Deposition of Metals by Electricity 
—Distilled Waters—The Analysis of Soils—Manna—Tincture of 
7 <4 of Hyoscyamus—Sale of Spirit of Wine—Reviews, 
C. 
Published by John Churchill 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; 


COMPANION TO ‘ THE ne wor 


HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal, for June, 
contains a Critical Notice of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, with Remarks on between Four and Five Hundred ofthe 
Works of Art therein contained, and serving as a Guide to the 

' isitor. 

May i be obtained of the Publishers, Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand; 
8. Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East, opposite the Royal Aca udemy ; ; or by 
order of any Bookseliet 

5, price 4¢. ; or stamped, price 5d. 
[HE LITERARY REGISTER for Jone, 
contains either_an elaborate Review or short Analytical 
Notice of every New Work published during May. 


Princes-street, ying ink “square ; 
and Fannin & Co, 











Contents, 
Memoirs, Travels, and Science ‘ on 29 Books. 
Religion and Education .. ee en os 27 — 
Poetry andthe Drama... ee - pa 2 — 
Fiction .. 10 — 


E. Churton, 26, Holles-street ; and all Booksellers, _ 


FRENCH NEWSPAPER, 
L’OBSERVATEUR a 


Fadited by Jean Baptiste Desria 
And published in London, 344, STRAND, by ‘Ale _ Delizy. 
THIS JOURNAL appeared from Saturday last, 
in its enlarged form, without increase of price, from 16 to 24 
ages, containing 72 columns of closely-printed matter; equal to 
he contents of two ordinary volumes. The proprietors have de- 
termined for some time on this step, in order to enable them to 
ai without abridgement, the ne teaportant ery of Napoleon 
(VHISTOIRE DU CONSULA DE _ L’EMPIREB), by the 
late Secretary of Foreign Aieins i in France, M. Turers, in addition 
to the JUIF ERRANT, and the News of the Week.’ Price SIX- 
ENCE, stamped for post. Orders received at the Office, 344, 
STRAN D. and by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the United 
Kingdom 
‘Anent & at Boulogne, M. Bouchez, 35, Rue de I’Ecu. 
Just published, 2nd edition, enlarged, 
ULMONARY CONSUMPTION mnie 
“ treated with sab aon aa Cases by other Medical 
Men in support “ gba treatmen’ 
OHN H TASTINGS, M.D. 
Senior Physicign to the Blenheim-street Free Dispensary. 
“If experience proves the correctness of these statements, Dr. 
Hastings will be a benefactor to the human race, 
Dr. Johnson's Medical Rev iew, 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


OOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Published by Mr. Van Voorst. 

Professor Ansted’s Geology, 2 vols. 8vo. 2J. 2s. 

Professor Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds 
and Cetacea. 8vo. 28s, . ey 

Professor Bell's History of British Crustacea. 8yo. 
Three Parts published, 2s, 6d, each. . ‘ 

Professor Edward Forbes’s History of British Star- 
Fishes, &c. 8vo. 15s. 

Mr. Hewitson’s Coloured Illustrations of the Eggs 
of British Birds. Twenty-four Parts published, at 2s. 6¢. Thirty- 
“—— w ~ complete the two vols. 


Johnson’s History of British Sponges, &c. 











m.., ome 
Professor Rymer Jones’s Natural History of 
Animals, Vol. I. post 8vo, 128, 
Mr. Newman’s History of British Ferns and Allied 
Plants. 8vo, 25s, Second Edition. 
Professor Owen’s History of British Fossil Mam- 
malia. Eight Parts published, 2s, 6¢. each. To be completed in 1 vol. 
Mr. Selby’s History of British Forest Trees. 


vo. 28s, 
Messrs. Tulke and Henfrey’s Anatomical Manipu- 
lation. 12mo. 9s 
Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Fishes. Two Vols. 
8yo. 3. Second Fdition 


The above works - all abundantly illustrated ; 
paper copies may 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


The following Perietien Works, for June, rye will be published 


[ARLES KNIGHT & ( 
THE PICTORIAL GALLERY. ‘OF ARTS. 
Part V. Price 1s, 

OLD ENGLAND, Part XVIII. with a Coloured Engraving 
of Christ Church Hall, Oxford, rice Is. 6¢, Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, at 3¢. The Coloured Engraving, as a Supple- 
mentary Number, price 6d, 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LIM. of the New Series, 
price 6d, 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part VI, price 2s. 
be completed in about Twelve Parts. 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. THE FRENCH 
REVOu TION. By C, Macrartanr, Part VIII. price 2s, 6d, 

Sees | the Work in Four Volumes, with Portraits on Steel, 
and Engravings on Wood, price 24s. 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, 
Part IV. Price 1s, 6d. 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part IX. Containing Ancient World, 
2 maps—Turkish Empire, 1 map—Ancient Macedonia, 1 map— 
Grecian Archipelago, 1 map— Turkey, No. L 1 map — Principal 
Rivers of the World, 1 map; price 3s. 6d. plain ; and 5s. coloure 

Any of the Society’s Maps may still be had ‘separately, price 6d, 
plain, and 9d. coloured, 

THE COMPLETE pg — ry to SHAKSPERE, 
being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dromatic WwW orks 
of the Poet. By Mrs. COW DEN Cc TARKE. Part XIII. 


THE CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


of some large 





Vol. VI. 
1s. sewed, and 1s. 6d, in cloth. To be completed in Twenty Monthly 


Volumes, 
THE GUIDE TO SERVICE—THE GARDENER. 
Price 1s, 6d, sewed, and 2s, in cloth, 


22, Ludgate-street, May 26, 1845, 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 

VOLUME EIGHTH OF THIS ILLUSTR — EDITION 

Is NOW RE ot A anaes th 


UENTIN DURWARD- and ST, RONAN 


With Nine Steel, and a. t= “Hundred Wood Engrayi 
from Designs by STaNrrep, E. LanpsEER, Lauper, and othewt 
Many of the Mlustrations of hg ol Le bad WARD are fo from 
Drawi in the Royal Libr: mary made expressly for this 
Work. Those of ST. ONAN S WELL apply to the River Tweed 
and Vicinity. 


VOLUME IX., to appear in November, will contain Mlustra. 
tions of the Hoty Lawn, from the pencils ofthe late Sir D. Witkiy, 
A. — D. Roserts, 

. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London, 


BRITISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
MANUAL of GOTHIC MOULDINGs. 


4 a Practical Treatise on their Formations, Gradual Deve. 
lopement, Combinations, and Varieties; with full directions fi 
copying them, and for cotecmintog their dates. Illustrated by 
nearly 500 Examples. By PALEY, M.A., Honorary Seer. 
tary to the Cambridge Condon Nodiety 

Other Works by Mr. Paley :— 


The Church Restorers. A Tale. Treating of 
Ancient gud Modern Architecture and Church Decorations, Feap, 
8vo. 4s, 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture and Antiquities. With many Ilustrations, (In 
Preparation.) 


OTHER WORKS ON ECCLESIOLOGY. 
Baptismal Fonts. A Series of 125 Engraving, 


examples of the different Belge accompanied with Descriptions, 
With an Introductory Essay by Mr. Paley. In 8vo. cloth, price 
14. 1s, ; or 1/. 11s, 6d. morocco, 

Instrumenta Ecclesiastica. A Series of Working 
Designs for the Furniture, Fittings, and Decorations of Churches 
and their Precincts. Edited by the Cambridge Camden Society. 
In Parts, price 2s. 6d. (seven published), each containing six quarto 

Plates, with Descriptions ; to be completed i in one volume. 

Windows of the Decorated Period. By Edmund 
Sharpe, M.A., Architect. Each Part, price 2s. 6d., contains sight 
examples selected from the Parish Churches of England, it 
on steel, with accompanying descriptions ; the Seventh and 
Parts will conclude the volume, and will be introductory, i 
trated by Woodcuts, ions, &c. 

Perran-zabuloe ; with an Account of the Past and 
Present State of the Oratory of St. Piran-in-the-Sands, and Re 
marks on its Antiquity. | By the Rev. Wm. Haslam, B.A., Resident 
Curate. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 


EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY, 

Including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Cha- 
racters, vom, c hica! oe Mey omy and C Classification, a 

tot t System o 
conding to ths Rosen Sree ENTER. M.D. F.RS. 

In 7 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. cloth lettered. 
MECHANICAL et HOROLOGY, AND 
RONOMY ; 

Being an Exposition of ~ Pein of Matter, Instruments for 
Measuring Time, and a Description of the Heavenly Bodies. 











Ini vol. post 8y0. price 9s, 6d. cloth lettered. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Including a comprehensive Sketch of the principal Forms of 
nimal Structure. 
By_W. B.C ARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S 
With several hundred Engravings on Coser ‘and Wood, drawn 
wader tip Guacticn ¢ of M. Mitye Epwarps, for his * Cours Elémen- 
— ini i 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth lettered. 
ZOOLOGY AND INSTINCT = ———_ - 
A Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses 
of the Principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and the chief 


f Fossil Remain: 
Forms of Fost) WB. CARPENTER, M.D. F.RS. 
n2 vols, post 8vo. price One Guinea, 
London: Wm. §S. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


WORKS ON HORTICULTURE. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN ; containing Direc 
tions for laying out Garden- ounds, a Calendar of Work to 
be done every Month, and copious List of choice Flowering Plants, 
with their height, colour, and time of Flowering, with Directions 
for their Cultivatio 
Coloured Plates, price 10s, “ ae, , gilt edges ; and 7s. without 





THE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, AND STOVE; 
With Selections of most choice Exotic Flowering Plants, and 
anne for their Cultivation. 
CHARLES MINTOSH, C.F. C. 8.H. 
With is Plate, beautifully coloured, price 10s. ea. oath, gilt edges; 
without Plates, price 6s, 6d. 


THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN; 
Including Forcing Houses for all kinds of Fruit, with selected 
Lists « the best varieties, with their Gynem yms. 

By CHARLES M'INTOSH, C.F. ¢ 
With 18 Plates, eatitully coloured, price 10s. 6d. “sloth, gilt edges; 
without Plates, price 6s, 


EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER-G ARDENER: 
Instructing Ladies how the mind may be adorned, and their y 
health improved by attending to the Flower-Garden. 
By LOUISA JOHNSON. Price 2s, cloth lettered. —_ 
“ Exactly what, its title portend, and all lady floricul 
should possess it.”—Naval and Military Gazet ade, 
“This volume will he highly acceptable where there is a g@ 
much love for flowers, and pty means to cultivate either.”"—-Atlas 


“A cheap and pretty little manual of simple and concise direc: 
tions for the management of a flower-garden.”—Spectator. 
ON THE POT-CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
By JOHN MEARNS, Curator of the Leeds Botanical 
Price 2s. cloth lettered. 
HINTS ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. an ill 


By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S., with Illustrations. Price 2s. 
HORTUS DIETETICA. 
An bey my’ aA a Botentent Account of Edible Veomie. —_= 


8 Storing, and preparing for 
b MES MAIN, A. 
a 3a Price 3s. cloth lettered. 








London: Wm. §. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoseers0%e 
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This day is published, Part I. price 2s. 64. of 
A NEW EDITION OF 


Te= CSS 2 es LOG. 


mpleted in Two Parts. 
__ wea S Blackwood ! Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ORD OF THE yy AS 
4 an Ancient Hymn. Translated from the Hebrew. 
A. A. GOLDSMID, —_ % The Music composed by F. C. MEYE,. 
Cramer, ale & Co, 201, Regent-street. 


NEW PRESENT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





This This day i is published, in small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
TL 


OBINSON CRUSOE. A new Edition, 


NSECT IFE. By Davin Bapuam, M.D. unabridged, 650 pages, small 4to. With Six Illustrations by 


Late Radcliffe Srqreliing Fellow of the University of Oxford, 


Member of of the Ento: mt gle Society of yaa, ke. &e. 
rehi' ing, ing iP '— Spectator, 
m. Bl d& then, Edi hand ‘London. 








Thomas Stothard, R. / andsomely bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d., 
or in leather, with the plates coloured, 15s, 


THE GOOD-NATURED BEAR. 
A Story for Children. With Four Illustrations by Frederick 





NATIONAL EDUCATION IN — 
Published this day, 8vo. 2s. 6d. s 
HREE LECTURES on NATIONAL EDU- 
caTION: iwt in St. Hiseeles one. Newcastle-on 
Tyme. By GEO WADDINGTON, D.D. Dean of Durham. 
oy hee tay & Longmans. 


‘ayler, Esq. 

A STORY-BOOK OF THE SEASONS: SPRING, 
Written for Young Children. By Mrs. HARRIET MYRTLE. 
With Four Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. ; coloured plates, 4s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE BASKET-MAKER, and other Tales. 
A Story-Book for seliieg Hours. With Four Illustrations by 








Just published, price 


Absolon, price 2s. 6d, 


THe REAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND THE TWO DOVES, and other Tales. 


IRELAND, 
By R. MONCKTON MILNES, Esq. M.P. 
London: John Ollivier, Publisher, 59, ‘Pall Mall. 


A Story-Book for Helitey Hours, ba ith Four Illustrations by 
price 2 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old ‘Bond- d-street. 





This day is published, price 1s., or by post, 1s. 4d. 


HE EMANCIPATION OF THE SOIL, 


AND FREE TRADE IN LAND. 
By A LANDED PROPRIETOR. 
inburgh : John Joh London : R. Groombridge & Sons. 
eceagggg or wore 





press, and speedily will be pet 
THE ml PLOMATISTS OF EUROPE. 
i rey from the French of M. CAPEFIGUE. 
d by GENERAL MONTEITH, K.L.S 
ry we Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


TO AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 
ond Edition, enlarged, with i Nine Engravings, price 1s. 6d, 
pur AUTHOR'S HAND-BOOK ; a Guide to 
the Art and Sy: ‘eo: of Publishing on © lommiesion. 

Contents :—Sale of MSS.—Commission Publishing—Waverley, 
Byron—size of Books—Estimates of Paper and_Printing—Adver- 
tising— Pufe— Ilustrations— Steel and Copper Plates—Wood En- 
Gravina Givpneerepny 2 nastatic Printing—Binding—Price of 
3ooks—Estimates of the Cost and Produce of Editions of 500, 750, 
and 1,000 Copies in Demy 8vo., Sheet- we a-Half Post, and Fools- 
cap 8vo. An abstract of the Copyright A 

*We can recommend this as a good 4% mecum for Ladies and 











Fifth Edition, now ready, 
In crown 8vo. with 21 Plates and many é ‘uts, price 10s, Gd. 


Gentlemen intending to publish their own works, It is most ele- 
gantly printed and embellished, and contains a list of the cost of 


VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the auppamumes NS Y 


AVENS. 
By J. pi NICHOL L.L. D. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 


H E SOLAR SYSTEM. 
By PROFESSOR NICHOL. 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo. greatly oy ed, with many 
ew Plates and Cuts, price 10s. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin. eae London. 


THE PRIMATE = a Ss ee OF CHRISTENDOM. 
mall 8vo. price 6s. 

EVIEW a the LATEST EVENTS and 

PRESENT Lar ¢ the CHURCH of CHRIST. 

F.a GARD, D.D. 
Archbishop of Upsal, and Primate of all Sweden. 
from the Swedish, by the Rev. G. W. C. ARLSO ON. 

an contains a particular account of the ¢ Greek Church 


of the cl Church in Sweden, with a notice of the 
, 4 —— of the Christian Churc! 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
yp no CHURCH HISTORY. 
ready, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 








Nearly ready, 1 vol. Svo. ; 
The Book Collector's Hand and Modern Library 
Companion. 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


NOW PUBLISHING, IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
A CHEAP mets vines THE yor OF CELEBRATED 


Demy 32mo. neice ly Sixp ee 
OCKET SACRE CLASSICS. 


Vol. 1. Bishop Porteus’ 2 ane 5 the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity (designed Te for the use of young persons after Con- 
Srgpation). Now 

Vol. IL. Hannah 1 _ an Practical Piety (in 3 volumes). Vol. 1. 
on the 1st July. 
London: published by W. W. Robinson, 69, Fleet-street ; and 
sold by all Booksellers in town and country, 


NEW MEDICAL — Ra PROFESSOR ¢ COLLES. 


L ECTURES on SU RG ERY , delivered in the 
Bore) 9 ‘ollege of Surgeons, Ireland, by the late ABRAHAM 
COLLE 5, M. 

.We ae a few extracts ; but we feel assured that no medical 
library in the kingdom will long remain devoid of these volumes.” 
Dublin Hospital Gazette. 

Sold in London by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall- 
court. Dublin: 8. J. Machen. 


THE “ POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION” OF 
TMHIERS’ ‘HISTORY of the CONSULATE 
ont EMPIRE of NAPOLEON,’ 
ag meg b STAPLETON, Esq., Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Parts, at Bightoonpence ; and in Numbers, at Threepence, each 

in a neat Printed Cover. 
Part I. and Nos. I. to VI. are now ready. 

This Edition of the “ ConsvuLate anp Empire,” will, the Proprie- 
tors feel assured, bear comparison with any translation that has as 
yet emanated from the press, conveying with fidelity the spirit of 
the great original, in a style at once graphic and pleasing—void of 
tautological literality, which, while it embellishes the French, is a 
barbarism in the English. ‘The Translator has carefully avoided 
any introduction of technicalities from the original, which might 
lead the reader to erroncous interpretations. Wherever difficulties 
have appeared, Coprovs anp Exr.anatony Notes have been a 
pended, which, cannot fail to prove a valuable acquisition toa wor 
of this nature. 

London ; published for the Proprietors, by Houlston & Stoneman, 
Paternoster-row; T. Le Messurier, Dublin; J. Menzies, Edin- 








BORED s ; and A. ‘BER, Glasgow. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents. 





A NEW 
By G. P. R. 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SMUGGLER. 


NOVEL. 
JAMES, Esq. 


London: SmituH, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





FRIENDLY 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


ENGLAND in the Los and pypasen DEPEN- 
DENCIES of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. JAMES 5S. . M. ANDERSO M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of St. “George "8, Sem, ON, Preacher of 
Rivingtons, London ; and} Folthorp & Co. Brighton. 


Now ready, with Plans, the concluding Part of 
HE CONQUEST OF SCINDE, 


neinins the Mili 0 tions and Batt] f 
General Sir Charles je ger te the “tion “s 





Amount of Sickness. 


SOCIETIES, 


Now ready, 1 vol. 4to. price 21s. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Being a Developement of the Rate of Mortality, and the Laws of Sickness, as indicated by original and extensive data 

rocured from Friendly Societies in England and Scotland; pointing out the insecurity of the system on which these 
Bocieties are conducted; with an exposition of the unstable nature and non-equitable principles “of Rechabite and Odd 
Fellow Societies, and an Inquiry on the Health of Towns and the influence of Locality on the Duration of Life, and the 


By F. G. P. NEISON. 


London: Hucn Cunnineuam, Publisher, 193, Strand. 





i A MAJOR-GENERAL W. NAPIER, 
Author of ‘ History of the War in the Peninsula,’ "6 vols. 8vo. 


T. & W. Boone, 29, ; 
Xe _ ~. 2 ath New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 





This day, 

CLARKE’S CABINET SERIES. 
LRIC iH. A TALe. By 
IDA, COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN. 2 vols. 4s. 


Letters from th 
on ~d L oom ¢ e Mountains, By Mrs. Grant, of 


Life in Dalecarlia. By Miss Bremer. 2s. 
apres in Sweden. By Ida, Countess Hahn- 


a Countess Faustina. By Ida, Countess Hahn- 
ae H. G. Clarke & Co, 66, Old Bailey. 


BP, OF Tancets ON TERTULLIAN.—THIRD EDITION. 
n 8vo, price 13s. the 3rd edition of 
[THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the 


SECOND pent ? 
Writings of TER A tuIED CENTURIES, illustrated from the 


B a OHN BISH A Ld 
Rivingtons, St. at. af | a 
h 
—= ACCOUNT oP ihe Watt TNGS nad OPINIONS of 
1, JUSTIN MARTYR. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d. 
2. CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 12s. 


a BY THE REV. J. H. — 
n 8vo. price 12s, the 2nd edition o: 
SERMONS bearing on SUBJECTS ‘of the DAY. 
By JOHN HENRY heh Sa B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxfo' 
nae rer Goan St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waberloo-place; and 











LP. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
‘arochial Sermons.’ New Edition. 6 vols. 
(sold separately), 10s, 6d, each. 
a Selections from the above. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Sermons before the University of Oxford. 8vo. 


4. Rae, 
fess a Romanism and Popular Pro- 


5. Lectures on Justification. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
6. The Church of the Fathers. 7. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WHITEFRIARS.’ 
In the Press, 


WHITEHALL: 


An Historical Romance 
OF THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘WHITEFRIARS.’ 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Librarians. 





PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
The June Number contains: 


THE MAGICIAN AND THE FAVOURITE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ‘‘ PHIZ.” 


II. The Catacombs of Rome. 

III. Cove Beach in the BathingSeason. By RussellGraham. 
IV. My Theatrical Recollections. By Drinkwater Meadows. 
Vv. Time. 

VI. Maude Doughty. By Charles Ollier. 

VIL Mr. James's Smuggler. 

VIII. Selections from Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. By 
John Oxenford. 

IX. Original Letters from Mrs. Clive, Horace Walpole, &c., 
to George Célman. With some Comments by Geo. 
Raymond. Concluding Series. 

X. Mr. Disraeli’s Sybil. 

XI. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon. By Thomas 
Wright. 

XII. Light Literature of the Month. 

XIIL The Opera. 


‘ANA OR ANATHO, 
THE TREASURY OF THE PARTHIANS. 





By W. Francis AINsworTH. 








In the Press, 
THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
LADY JANE GREY. 


Wirn HistroricaAL Notices oF HER FAMILy. 
By SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C. M.G. 





This day is published, and may he had at all the Libraries, 
in 3 vols. 


THE DESBOROUGH FAMILY. 


By Mrs. PONSONBY. 





This day is published, with Ilustrations, the New Number of 


FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER; 


Or, THE RICH AND THE POOR. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 

« Human life, from the ill-ventilated, ill-conditioned abode 
of the unhappy sempstress to the gorgeous drawing-room of 
the aristocrat, is painted with a force of language and 
pathos which cannot fail to reach the heart."— Yorkshireman. 

“A tale written with greater boldness, fuller incident, 
more striking pictures of character, luxuriousness and suf- 
fering, than this we never read.”— Gloucester Journal. 


London: Jonn Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 
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I. 
BARROW’S NAVAL WORTHIES 


of QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 8vo. 14s. 


Il. 


LAPPENBERG'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. By BEN- 
JAMIN THORPE, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


III. 
WAKEFIELD’S ADVENTURE in 
— —— from 1839 to 1844. With Map. 2 vols. 


Iv. 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY of AN- 
TIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger work. By WM. 
SMITH, L.L.D. 12mo. (Just ready.) 


v. 

THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS 

and DISPATCHES. Edited by SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 
Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 


vi. 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 


With nearly 1000 Iluminations, Ornamental Borders, Ini- 


tials, &c. avo. 
_ VIL 
POEMS. By Lorp Patrick Ropert- 
sox. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Vill. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PRAYERS for 
FAMILY USE. Arranged from the LITURGY. 12mo. 
28. 6d. 


IX. 


MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY of 
QHELTENHAM and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 


x. 

LIFE of LORD HILL, late Comman- 

der of the Forces. By Rev. EDWIN SYDNEY. Portrait. 
8vo, 12s. 


I. 
a Tale of and for 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


x 
HAWKSTONE : 


England, in the Year 184—. 


xIl. 


LYELL’S TRAVELS of a GEOLO- 
pad in —- AMERICA. With Plates. Post 8vo. 
(Next week. 


XIII. 


ALGIERS—The Prisoners of Abd-el- 


Kader, or Five Month's Captivity among the Arabs. Post 
Bvo. 28. Gd. 


XIV. 


THE LAWS relating to FEASTS and 
FASTS, &c. By E. V. NEALE, Esq. Feap. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


xv. 
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REVIEWS 


The Gods of the North; an Epic Poem. By 
Adam (Ehlenschleger. Translated from the 
Original Danish into English Verse. By W. 
E. Frye. Pickering. 

Tux fame of Chlenschlager has by some writers 
been termed European. This is just as absurd 
as the declaration of the three tailors of Tooley- 
street, ‘We, the a of England.” In the 
south of Europe, this Danish poet is not known 
even by name. In France he has just been 
heard of. In England, not one in fifty of the 
reading population has any other knowledge of 
him than is furnished by our periodicals. In 
short, he is read only in the three Scandinavian 
States, and in Germany. The latter country, 
from the affinity of its language with Denmark, 
from the derivation of its children from the same 
common stock, and from the identity of the re- 
ligion once professed by both, must ever take a 
warm interest in such works as the present. We 
too, it may be thought, ought to be far from 
insensible to such subjects. The majority of us 
spring from the same great race ; we had once 
adialect no less cognate than the German with 
the language of this poem; and the numerous 
deitiesof Scandinavia were as devoutly worship- 
ped on the banks of the Thames and the Ouse 
as on those of the Danube and the Elbe. But 
we have no longer the same advantage as the 
Germans, in possessing a dialect closely allied 
with the Danish or Swedish : it may indeed be 
doubted whether the English of the nineteenth 
century has any more affinity with the English 
of the ninth, than the French has with the Latin; 
for though the roots may be kindred, the con- 
struction and genius of the two are almost as 
divergent as if they belonged to distinct families 
of language. This, at least, is certain,—that a 
modern Englishman would more easily learn 
French or Spanish than the tongue of his remote 
forefathers. Again, the Germans are little 
engrossed by commerce, which in this country 
is so fatal to literary research, and still less by 
those silly conventionalities which absorb so 
much of an Englishman’s time, and cause him 
to pass his life in busily doing nothing. 

The book before us enjoys the singular dis- 
tinction of being regarded as a body of mythology 
no less than a poem. For the elucidation of 
ancient religious dogmas, and of the Scandinavian 
objects of worship, it is quoted with nearly as 
much gravity as the Edda itself. In each of 
these — of view, we shall for a few moments 
Tegard it. 

As a mythologist, CEhlenschliiger closely fol- 
lows the modern school of Northern critics, 
headed by the celebrated Finn Magnussen. In 
this school the most ancient deities of Scan- 
dinavia are personifications of the powers of 
nature. Thus,” says the translator, ‘ the 
earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 
ters, woods, mountains, &c., all have their 
peculiar divinities ; and as these were considered 
the cause of light or of darkness, of warmth or 
of cold, of fertility or of barrenness, of the eternal 
Meissitudes of the year, month or day, as well 
as of the destructive effects of storms, tempests, 
floods, volcanoes, earthquakes, &c., to the idea 
of their existence became conjoined the belief 
of their superhuman power. ‘They were, there- 
ore, recognized as the arbitrary rr: Ben of nature, 
who had their separate principalities, circles, and 
districts in her empire; and, as we ascribe to 
them our own passions, caprices, and necessities, 
We naturally endeavour to captivate their good- 
will, or avert their anger, by prayers, sacrifices, 
Presents, or penances,” “The case, we are 





informed, is precisely the same in the Greek, the 
Egyptian, the Hindoo, the Celtic, and all other 
forms of mythology that have ever prevailed 
But yet, with all respect for the 
authors and supporters of this theory, it has 
often ~— us, and no doubt many of our 


among men. 


readers. Is it not too refined for an early, and 
therefore a barbarous state of society? Can we 
reasonably admit the P 

priests at such a period sitting down to devise 
a system of philosophical mythology, so com- 
plicated and so profound, as frequently to 
elude the 
most ingenious moderns? Above all, can such 
a possibility be admitted in reference to the 
sacerdotal order in Scandinavia, or in Asiatic 
Scythia? If such a science did exist, it must 
have been confined to the priests—for all history 
a that it was unknown to the people at 
arge. But the truth is, Scandinavia had no 
priesthood a pd so called. Any warrior, 
any man, could sacrifice at the altar; and 
though, as we might expect in a patriarchal 
state of society, the more solemn sacrifices were 
performed by the head of the family or clan, 
there is nothing to show that they had a spirit- 
ual character,—that they differed in this respect 
from the younger Seundher of the same family, 
further than in their superiority of rank as the 
more direct representatives of some ancestral 
hero. Where, indeed, could priests be found 
in a country where there were so few temples in 
which they could serve? In those few there 
were doubtless ministers to light the fires, to 


keep the sacrificial vessels clean, to take care of 


the statues, and to afford their help on festive 
occasions. But from all.that we can infer, they 
had no peculiar privileges of any kind: their 
sacrifices were not a whit more efficacious than 
those of the rudest and grimmest warriors that 
ravaged the maritime coasts of Northern Europe. 
When the patriarchal chief, or the sea-king, 
wished to propitiate the favour of any deity, the 
next rock was altar enough. 


If, then, there was no distinct, united, power- 
ful sacerdotal body to devise a philosophical 
religion, the origin of that religion must be 
sought under circumstances widely different 
from those so recently assigned. It may indeed 
be affirmed that no religion had such an origin. 
In all countries, and among all nations, that 
origin has been one of extreme simplicity. The 
heavenly bodies have uniformly been the first 
objects of adoration. Deified mortals have pro- 
bably been the second. ‘The personification of 
physical laws apparent in the operations of na- 
ture, have belonged to an advanced stage of 
society,—when thesacerdotal body had obtained 
much influence over the popular mind, and to 
preserve that influence po 20 marl to surround 
their craft with mystery. When countries have 
long enjoyed comparative peace ;—when the 
orders of society have long been established, 
and there has been leisure for contemplation ;— 
then indeed the more inquiring portion of the 
priesthood, struck with the absurdities of the 
popular belief, have attempted to reconcile the 
fundamental tenets of their faith with nature and 
reason. In the Homeric times (which bear great 
resemblance to those of pagan Scandinavia) we 
observe no such refined notions. There is no 
priestcraft there, but priest and people alike join 
in admitting the grossest tenets of idolatry. 
But in the time of Aristotle and Plato the human 
mind had made too long a progress to be satis- 
fied with the absurdities of its infancy. It in- 
sisted on calling in the aid of allegory to recon- 
cile the popular mythology with its more ad- 
vanced conceptions. The system was still further 
refined by subsequeut commentators on those 





great writers,—the more zealously after Chris- 


ossibility of a body of 


enetration of the most learned and 





tianity arose to expose the foulness of the pagan 
creed. Such, too, was the natural progress of 
things in Egypt, such in Persia, in India, and 
wherever else circumstances favourable to the 
intellectual developement rose into existence. 
But in Scandinavia, or in the country whence 
Scandinavia derived the bulk of her population, 
such circumstances never existed. Both North- 
ern Europe and Northern Asia have in all 
ages been strangers to philosophical reflection. 
Idolatry in its grossest forms, whether applicable 
to the starry heavens and the other visible ob- 
jects of nature, or to the souls of deified mortals, 
has satisfied them. They have been contented 
to hold the popular creed as they received it, 
without inquiry, without reasoning at all; or if 
they have made additions to it, those additions 
have been of the same nature as the original 
stock—just as gross in the eye of common sense. 
The partiality with which the northern anti- 
quaries (including those of Germany) have 
dwelt on the philosophic origin of their ancient 
religion is natural enough. It vindicates their 
ancestors from the more brutal features of 
idolatry, and assigns them a place in the intel- 
lectual history of man, not less distinguished 
than that occupied by the most renowned sages 
of the world. But it will not bear the test of 
scrutiny. It is contrary to known facts of his- 
tory, and to known nem of the human 
mind. If it has been adopted in other countries, 
especially in our own (and all our recent critics 
have eagerly adopted it), it furnishes another 
illustration of the mania which leads men to 
follow without examination the path indicated 
by some adventurous predecessor. The poor 
sheep have been unjustly treated: they do not 
follow the beaten track with more undeviating 
perseverance than animals of another species. 
In these remarks, we are far from denying 
that there are indisputable traces of a mytho- 
logic meaning in the ancient religion of Scan- 
dinavia. What we contend for is, that they are 
not coeval with that religion,—that they have 
been incorporated in succeeding times. We 
dispute too the very notion of a mythical system, 
In fact, a close observer will be struck by the 
heterogeneous materials on which that system is 
said to be founded. They appear to be the frag- 
ments of more than one popular faith. Probably 
there is great justice in the inference that when 
the Goths under the historic Odin invaded 
Scandinavia, they engrafted their own dogmas 
on the creed of the original inhabitants. The 
Thor of the latter was evidently the Supreme 
God of the North before the Asiatic invasion: 
afterwards we find him occupying the second 
rank, being removed to make way for the deified 
Odin. In like manner, the realm of giants— 
Jotunheim—appears to have held a more pro- 
minent place in the creed of the old inhabitants 
than in that of the Asiatic invaders. The two 
religions appear to have amalgamated at an 
early period, long before the dawn of authentic 
history. It is on this hypothesis only that we can 
account for the widely divergent genius, often 
the directly contradictory principles, of the 
Scandinavian mythology. The basis was demon, 
the superstructure hero, worship: the former 
characteristic of a very different race from that 
of Odin’s followers,—a race if not identical, cer- 
tainly kindred with the Celtic. Where the em- 
pire of the strangers was imperfectly established, 
as in the hills of Norway, and the scarcely- 
accessible forests of Sweden, Thor preserved 
most of his honours—a fact evident from the 
elder or poetic Edda. In other parts, especially 
in Denmark, Jutland, and Germany, he was 
merely the son of Odin, a deity more kindred 
with the genius of Gothic warriors. 
If we turn to Chlenschliger as a poet, we 
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shall find little reason to term his present effort 
an epic. It wants unity, the very first requisite 
of such a species of composition. It does not 
relate to one subject, but to a great variety of 
subjects; nor has it a design apparent through- 
out. In fact, it contains the exploits of gods or 
giants (demons) independent of each other, 
without anything like unity of action, and conse- 
quently, without the necessary degree of interest 
to place the poem in such a - of composition. 
But a poem it cannot with justice be called; it 
is a succession of poems, each with a distinct 
subject and action. The reader who has gone 
through Mallet’s ‘ Northern Antiquities’ (whe- 
ther in the introduction of the ‘Histoire du 
Danemare,’ or in Percy’s translation,) is already 
acquainted with the substance of the volume 
before us. The imagery, the language, the sen- 
timents, sometimes the very form, are the poet's; 
and from the elder Edda some mythologic prin- 
ciples are derived, of which Mallet made no use. 
The poem too (if such we must call it) is per- 
vaded by a critical spirit of which that historian 
had scarcely a conception. But these are ad- 
juncts, not essentials; so that in the department 
of invention there is little to arrest our notice. 
In these observations, however, we are far 
from disputing the merit of Ghlenschliger as a 
poet. That he has considerable powers of de- 
scription, great sweetness of language, and even 
great range of fancy, is evident even from the 
present work, in which he was straitened by the 
positive tenor of his authorities. His merits too, 
so far as they respect language and versification, 
must be better appreciated by his own country- 
men than by foreigners, who cannot be expected 
to have a very critical insight into such matters. 
By the former he is hailed with one shout of ad- 
miration ; and, though national partiality may 
swell the note, there can be no doubt that this 
admiration is just. 
As to the translation of Mr. Frye, it is evi- 
dently one of more than ordinary merit. While 
faithful, it is generally elegant and spirited. We 
have particularly admired the variety of the 
measure in the different cantos,—no easy at- 
tempt, yet necessary to display the versatile 
powers of the Danish poet. Hence, the trans- 
lation must be read with pleasure, even by 
readers familiar with Mallet. Still in this 
country, for the reasons already given, neither 
the poem nor its subject is likely to become 


ee. 
e are somewhat puzzled where to select an 
extract from ‘The Gods of the North,’—the 
fables being much too long for our limits, and 
considerable explanation being required torender 
both the characters and the incidents intelligible 
toreaders little versed in the Northern mythology. 
We will venture, however, on the characteristic 
opening of— 
The Journey of Skirnir. 

Now Skirnir, eager his zeal to prove, 

Down Bifrost urges his course amain, 

And, speeding through Hertha’s gloomy grove, 

Soon reaches the Giant's drear domain. 

*Twas like the wind blowing o’er the road, 

Which gate nor barrier hath power to stop: 

Twas like the blast raging o’er the flood, 

Which lashes to foam the billow’s top. 


Now Skirnir thought : “ Pitch dark is the night, 
Brakes, biiars, and brambles impede my course : 
And the wind and the rain with all their might 
"Gainst the bosom beat of my jaded horse. 

But if no Giant in th’ hour of need 

To give me refuge as guest will deign, 

Then Skirnir must on his panting steed 

Return in haste to Valhalla again.” 


To Elivagor he chose the road, 

He came to a fiord, and fain would cross: 
And there at the brink a ferryman stood 
With wrinkled brow, and with aspect cross. 
“ Who art thou, fellow, that standst so grave 
Upright in thy bark?” thus Skirnir cried : 
“If thou wilt ferry me o’er the wave, 

I'll give thee oatcakes, and herrings beside. 


** Upon my shoulder my wallet see ! 





Therein of provisions a store I've put.” 


Then answer’d the ferryman scornfully: 
‘“‘ Fine horseman thou, with thy shoeless foot ! 
A woollen kirtle is all thy treasure, 
Yet thou talkst like a lord of wealth and power. 
Ha! thinkst thou slaves to thy will and pleasure 
Us Giants to find at the midnight hour ?” 
SKIRNIR. 
Steer hither thy bark! thou grumbling wight! 
Thy name and thy lineage quick declare ! 
Why stand there idle the livelong night, 
And lose every chance to earn a fare? 
HARBARD. 
A Nidding is he who denies his name ; 
Yet were I base as the torrent’s scum, 
My birth to reveal I'd feel no shame: 
’Tis not such as thou shalt make me dumb. 
SKIRNIR. 
Iseek not to cross the fiord, I swear, 
To teach thee manners and language meet : 
But thou hast perchance a sister fair, 
Who would more courteous a stranger greet : 
Or thou art link’d to a beauteous bride, 
Who would not disdain on a youth to smile: 
Then ferry me quick to the other side ! 
I fain would commune with her awhile. 
HARBARD. 
Aye! aye! our females are smart and fair ; 
That Odin himself must needs confess : 
I only wish more renown’d they were 
For constancy and for gentleness. 
Ifin search of beauty thou makest thy trip, 
Thou'lt meet with dames that wil! please thee well: 
But beware lest a kiss from the wife’s soft lip 
Be repaid by a kiss from the husband's steel ! 
SKIBNIR. 
Like dogs forsooth are your mountain brood, 
Envious and snarling and quarrelsome ; 
Who to other creatures refuse the food, 
Which they themselves can never consume. 
Incapable of true love are ye, 
Yet ye fain would exact return of love: 
Ye seek not to hide your inconstancy, 
Yet expect your matrons should constant prove. 
HABBARD. 
Thou bast talk’denough: ‘tis an «nvious theme: 
Now rest thee, and quenchthy ‘+t, and eat! 
But ere I ferry thee o’er the stream, 
Thou must proof exhibit of talent meet. 
No fare from trav'llers I'm wont to take; 
But if they cannot give answers good 
To every question I chuse to make, 
Down at once they sink in the dark blue flood. 


And now the goblin began to ask 

Young Skirnir about the orbs of heaven: 
What various names (’twas no easy task) 
To the sun and moon and stars were given: 
To earth and water, to fire and air, 

To plants and trees, to the wind and rain: 
And what the terms expressive were, 
Which all their properties explain. 


But Skirnir’s answers never fail, 

And all his ready wit display: 

** The earth is call’d by the Asar, vale; 

By the Alfer, green; by the Vaner, way; 
The cave of metals, by Dwarfs ’tis named: 
Fruit-bearer, by all the Giant brood.” 

Then Harbard, raising his oar, exclaimed : 
** In truth, my hero! thou answer’st good.” 


** Heaven,” Skirnir quickly then rejoin'd, 

“Is term’d by the Asar the ceiling blue ; 

The Vaner term it the realm of wind; 

And drypsal ‘tis call’d by the Dvergar crew: 
Fairloft by the Alfs: by the Giants ‘tis hight 
Opheim.” All these answers, ‘twas plain to see, 
Were much approved by the ferrying wight, 
And Skirnir’s cakes he devour’d with glee. 


** To the moon by the Dwarfs, I know full well, 

Of vellow-shiner the name is given: 

By the Asar, dreamer in the vale: 

By Hela ‘tis term’d the wheel of heaven: 

By the Alfs, year-reckoner: the Giants proud 
With the name inconstant soil the moon :” 

Then Harbard chuckled, and cried aloud : 

** Much knowledge, 'tis plain, thou hast, my son !” 


** The sun is call’d the darter ofrays 

In Valaskialf by the Asar all: 

But the Dwarfs, who cannot endure its blaze, 
Sight-blinder the glorious orb miscall : 

Tis named by the Alfs the wreath of gold : 
Night-vanquisher by the Giant breed.” 

These answers grave Harbard much extoll'd, 
And herrings he eat with his oaten bread. 


** The cloud that flits the heavens along 

Is term’d by the Asar the car of Thor : 
Rain-dropper in every Vaner’s song ! 

And runaway base in the Giant’s lore ; 

By the Alfs shade-giver; the Dwarfs, who thrive 
In their grots, and dislike the glare of day, 

To the cloud the term umbrella give, 

Since it shields them well from the solar ray. 


* The wind doth many a title claim 

From the denizens of air and earth: 

The wide-embracer is its name, 

The dblust’rer, railer, and so forth. 

The metal-melter, the smoky-veil'd, 

Are appellations given to fire. 

And hair of the earth the trees are call’d, 

When their branches wave in their green attire,” 





Fresh questions the boatman grave proposed 
But the answers of Skirnir never fail. ? 
Of day and of night the names he posed, 
And those bestow’d on corn and ale. 

Then Harbard said: ‘ Ne’er met my eyes 

A man with wisdom so profound: 

Yet Gestur's riddles, I surmise, 

Will far beyond thy reach be found.” 


Grim Harbard now unmoor’d his bark, 

And briskly Skirnir stepp’d on board ; 

For naught he valued the Giants dark, 

And felt secure with his trusty sword. 

And though the frightful boatman stared 

As stiff as a corpse with his evil eye, 

Yet nota whit was the hero scared, 

For his witchcraft all he could well defy. 
Whoever opens the volume will probably bein 
no haste to lay it aside until he has reached the 
end. It is a pleasing addition to our literature; 
and from the translator’s notes, it is equally a 
useful one,—to the few, we mean (pity they are 
so few !) who take an interest in the subject. 





Adventure in New Zealand, from 1839 to 1844, 
By E. J. Wakefield, Esq. 2 vols. Murray, 
Illustrations to the same. Smith, Elder & Co, 

Tus work confessedly contains an account of 
the origin and progress of what is called “ Land- 
sharking,” adopted by the New Zealand Com- 
pany ; not ae as it is stated, but by com- 
pulsion, as the only system acknowledged by the 
authorities of the Colonial Office. Itis, in a word, 


| an apology for the conduct in this particular of 


the Company, the interests of which it is doubtless 
published to subserve. 

The system of “land-sharking”’ consists in 
causing the natives to sign, in consideration of a 
trifling payment, a technical deed of feoffinent, 
originally prepared by lawyers at Sydney, and 
kept ready in blank, as a model of contracts for 
the sale of land to Europeans. The natives were, 
of course, unconscious of the full purport of these 
deeds; but the muskets and gunpowder they 
received in exchange for their signatures gave 
rise to events not wanting in instruction; though, 
as usual, neglected or rejected by those who were 
most interested in learning the proper lesson. 

The New Zealand Company, Mr. Wakefield 
tells us, were forced into the adoption of this 
system :— ’ 

“ But they redeemed,” says our author, “ their re- 
luctant compliance with this usage, because the only 
one recognized by authority, by adhering to the same 
systematic disposal of lands for public purposes, and 
the same ample provisions for the future benefit of the 
natives, which formed the leading features of Mr. Bar- 
ing’s Bill. In order to establish a uniform system in 
these respects, it became requisite that they should 
obtain control over a much larger extent of land than 
could be required for the use of any possible number 
of settlers for years and years to come. With this 
view,and in accordance with the alleged national sove- 
reignty of the native chiefs, they resolved to send an 
expedition to New Zealand under the direction ofan 
agent, instructed to adopt the usual method of acquit- 
ing land from the natives, but if possible upon a far 
greater scale than was ever necessary for the purposes 
of cultivation or even of speculation by individuals. 
This charge was confided to an uncle of mine, Colonel 
William Wakefield. He was further instructed to 
select a spot which he should deem most eligible as 
the site of a considerable colony, and to make pre- 
parations for the arrival and settlement of the eml- 
grants. A fine vessel of 400 tons, the Tory, was 
bought and prepared for the voyage. She was arm : 
with eight guns, and small-arms for all the ship's 
company; filled with the necessary stores, provisions, 
and goods for barter with the New Zealanders; @ 
manned with a strong and select crew. Such a voyage 
seemed to offer much novelty and adventure; and 
being then nineteen years old, conceived an eager 
desire to be one of the party. My father gave his 
consent te my departure; and I was fortunate enough 
to obtain a passage in the Tory from the patrons of 
the enterprise.” f 

The reader is now acquainted with the nature 
of the expedition to which these volumes relate, 
and the Character borne in it by the writer. The 
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party had for interpreter a New Zealander, 
who hadresided for two years in London. The 
voyage Was favourable. As they entered Queen 
Chanlotte’s Sound, they were visited by natives, 
who lashed their canoes to the chainsof the ship, 
and boarded it instanter. They had brought on 
board some fish and potatoes, which they ex- 
changed for a little tobacco, Finding that land 
was not to be purchased in that neighbourhood, 
the ship’s | voted the situation undesirable, 
and made for Te-awa-iti, or “the Little River.” 
The whalers, who have a rough way of pronounc- 
ing the native language, have hardened this 
name into Tarwhite. A description of these 
men and their town may not prove unaccept- 
able:— 

“A nice clear stream runs through the middle of 
the settlement. Some few of the whalers were dressed 
out in their clean Sunday clothes: but a large gang 
were busy at the try-works, boiling out the oil from 
the blubber of a whale lately caught. It appears 
that this is a process in which any delay is injurious. 
The try-works are large iron boilers, with furnaces 
beneath. Into these the blubber is put, being cut 
into lumps of about two feet square, and the oil is 
poiled out. The residue is called the scrag, and serves 
tofeed the fire. The oil is then run into coolers, and 
fnally into casks ready for shipping. ‘The men were 
ushaven and uncombed, and their clothes covered 
with dirt and oil. Most of them were strong, muscular 
men; and they reminded me, as they stoked the 
fumaces, and stirred the boiling oil, of Retzsch’s grim 
imagination of the forge in the forest, in his outline 
illustrations of Schiller’s ballad of Fridolin. On ask- 
ing one whether they always worked on Sundays, he 
answered contemptuously, ‘Oh! Sunday never comes 
into this bay!” An Australian aboriginal native was 
one of this greasy gang, and was spoken of as a good 
hand. The whole ground and beach about here was 
saturated with oil, and the stench of the carcasses and 
sraps of whale-flesh lying about in the bay was 
intolerable. * * * It is very remarkable there exists 
among the whalers a certain code of laws, handed down 
by tradition, and almost universally adhered to, relat- 
ing to adverse claims toa whale. Each whaling-bay 
has its own law or custom; but they are generally very 
similar. It is recognized, for instance, that he who 
has once made fast has a right to the whale, even 
should he be obliged to cut his line, so long as his 
harpoon remains in her; and each harpooner knows 
hisown weapon by some private mark. The boat 
making fast to the calf has a right to the cow, because 
she will never desert her young. A boat demanding 
asistance from the boat of a rival party shares equally 
vith its assistant on receiving the required help. 
These and many other regulations are never written 
down, but are so well-known that a dispute rarely 
anges, and if so, is settled according to precedent by 
the oldest ‘headsmen.’ The only instance I ever 
knew of going to law on the subject occurred in 1843, 
vhen a boat had seized a whale that drifted from her 
anchorage, and returned the harpoon remaining in 
het to its owner. The whale was nearly ten miles 
from the place where she was killed; but universal 
indignation was expressed against the man who in- 
ssted on appealing to a court of justice against the 
ws of the bay.’ The season for which the men 
engage themselves begins with the month of May, 
aad lasts till the beginning of October, thus extending 
wet five months which include the winter. It is 
during this season that the female or cow whales resort 
othe coasts of New Zealand with their young calves; 
ad this in such numbers during some years, that 
Yhaling-ships were accustomed to anchor at Kapiti, 
Port Underwood, and the ports in Banks’s Peninsula, 
ad thus to carry on a fishery subject to less hardship 
than in the open seas. Themen are enrolled under 

denominations :—headsman, boat-steerer, and 
‘mmon man, The keadsman is, as his name implies, 
commander of a boat; and his place is at the 
telm except during the moment of killing the whale, 
Thich task falls to his lot. The boat-steerer pulls the 
‘at nearest the bow of the boat, fastens to the whale 
vith the harpoon, and takes his name from having to 
Seerthe boat under the headsman’s directions, while 
latter kills the whale. The common men have 


wthing to do but to ply their oars according to orders; 


the tub containing the whale-line, and has to see 
that no entanglement takes place. The wages are 
shares of the profits of the fishery, apportioned to the 
men according to their rank ;—the headsman getting 
more shares than the boat-steerer, and the boat-steerer 
than the common man. The leader of the ‘ party’ 
commands one of the boats, is called the ‘ chief heads- 
man,’ and is said to ‘ head’ the party, as each heads- 
man is said to § head’ his own boat. The boat-steerer 
or harpooner is likewise said to ‘ steer’ the boat to 
which he belongs, or, more frequently, its headsman. 
Thus, on meeting two whalers, and asking them what 
is their situation, one might answer, ‘I heads the 
Kangaroo,’ while the other would say, ‘and I steers 
Big George.’ Their whole language in fact is an 
argot, or slang, almost unintelligible to a stranger. 
All their principal characters enjoy distinctive appel- 
lations, like the heroes of the Iliad. Thus I know 
one of the chief headsmen who was never called any- 
thing but‘ the old man.’ Another was called * Long 
Bob; athird ‘ Butcher Nott;’ and a fourth, an 
American, ‘ Horse Lewis,’ to distinguish him from 
his two brothers of the same name. I have already 
said that Joseph Toms, of Te-awa-iti and Porirua, 
never went by any other name than ‘ Geordie Bolts.’ 
Another was only known as ‘ Bill the Steward.’ 
‘Flash Bill,’ ‘Gipsey Smith,’ and ‘ Fat Jackson,’ 
‘French Jim,’ * Bill the Cooper,’ and ‘ Black Peter,’ 
may be allowed to conclude our selection from the 
titles of the whaling peerage. Then every article of 
trade with the natives has its slang term,—in order 
that they may converse with each other respecting a 
purchase without initiating the native into their cal- 
culations. Thus pigs and potatoes were respectively 
represented by ‘ grunters’ and ‘ spuds; guns, powder, 
blankets, pipes, and tobacco, by ‘ shooting-sticks, dust, 
spreaders, steamers, and ‘weed ;’ A chief was called 
a ‘nob;’ a slave, a ‘doctor ;* a woman, a ‘ heifer;’ a 
girl a ‘ titter;’ and a child, a ‘squeaker.’ Then for 
the different native chiefs they had also private names, 
—such as ‘Satan,’ ‘the Old Sarpent,’ ‘the Bully,’ 
‘the Badger,’ ‘the Sneak,’ ‘the Greybeard,’ ‘the 
Murderer,’ ‘the Wild Fellow, and ‘ the Long un.’” 


Colonel Wakefield here bought of the native 
chieftains all their rights and claims to the lands 
at Port Nicholson; much discussion preceded 
the transaction, and it is boasted, that the bar- 
gain was free from deception and honourabl 
conducted. The event was celebrated wit 
war-dances and festivities. 

The missionaries, and some of the natives, 
were discontented with the proceedings; they 
were, however, soon appeased. Among the 
dissentients was the chieftain Rauperaha, who, 
indeed, never thoroughly became reconciled to 
the transaction. 

Difficulties occurred in the distribution of the 
goods given in payment—sometimes it was effect- 
ed by scramble :— 


“T was in the ‘tween decks when it began; and, 
hearing a loud and continued stamping on the deck, 
thought the natives were ‘rushing’ or attacking the 
ship. Under this impression, I sprang aft to obtain 
a weapon of defence from among those always ready 
in the cabin. On my way, I met E Witi, one of the 
chiefs of a tribe which had effected a quiet division ; 
and he reassured me by telling me that no harm would 
be done to the White people, and that I had better 
go up in the rigging and look upon the way in which 
the natives divided their goods. Following his ad- 
vice, I clambered up into the long-boat between the 
masts, ‘and was at first bewildered at the sight. About 
one hundred and fifty natives were piled above the 
various heaps of goods, writhing, struggling, stamping, 
pulling each others’ hair and limbs, tearing blankets, 
shivering whole cases of pipes and looking-glasses, 
and withal yelling and screaming in the most deafen- 
ing manner. Some of the wildest had stripped naked. 
Disengaging themselves for a moment from the mass, 
they tightened the thong of their tomahawk-handle 
round their wrist, and prepared to plunge into the 
thickest of the mass, where some dearly-prized article 
was in contention among a heap of furies. Barrett, 
however, and some other White men well known to 
the natives, pinioned the arms of two or three of the 
wildest with their own, and gradually restored order 





cept one, called the ¢ub-oarsman, who sits next to 





and peace, The combatants looked exceedingly 


crestfallen as they gathered up the remains of the 
broken things; but took especial pains to tell us that 
it was no fault of ours, but the porangi or ‘foolishness’ 
of the Maori. Others, who had assumed a quiet, 
watchful attitude during the disturbance, smilingly 
produced from under their mats some chain-hook, 
sounding-lead, or other handy weapon, with which 
they had armed themselves in case of the worst.” 

At Hokianga and Kaipara, two harbours in 
the north of Sugar Loaf Island, the party had to 
discover and take possession of certain districts 
which had been acquired by the Company from 
former purchasers at Mangungu, a missionary 
station: the condition of the people shows that 
there is something wrong in the educational 
discipline :— 

“We were much struck, however, by the difference 
of character as well as physical appearance of the 
natives here in comparison with those of our friends 
in Cook’s Strait. The latter had appeared far superior 
in stature and muscular power. There was here, 
moreover, none of the same eagerness to supply a 
ship with provisions. In all the harbours of Cook’s 
Strait, we had always been surrounded by canoes, 
bearing more than sufficient for our consumption. 
Here, on the contrary, it was difficult to procure 
fresh provisions, even by sending to the residence of 
the chiefs. Entirely borne away by the high profits 
arising from the great competition between White 
men for the kauri logs, they neglected to cultivate the 
| ground, and disdained going in their canoes to catch 
| any of the fish which abound near the heads. During 
| the whole time that we lay here, we had not a single 
| canoe come alongside for the purpose of barter, 
| and were obliged to procure our fresh provisions at 
| an exorbitant price from a haggling White dealer. 
| The rest of the natives, who are all professed Chris- 
tians, were accustomed to collect from different parts 
of the neighbourhood on the Saturday afternoon, in 
order to be in readiness for the morrow’s services, 
They occupied a collection of temporary huts at the 
foot of the gentle slope on which the chapel and mis- 
sion are built. I was much struck by their miserable 
outward appearance. They were wretchedly clothed, 
covered with dirt, badly supplied with food, generally 
speaking weak and sickly-looking, and altogether 
more abject in their manners and miserable in their 
condition than the slaves at the Ohiere; who, how- 
ever poor and degraded, had at least some lightness 
of heart and physical energy. The missionary natives 
showed no curiosity as to us, and hardly turned their 
heads to answer a question ; they seemed to have lost 
all the Maori’s natural vivacity and inquisitiveness, 
and to be a generation whose feelings and natures 
were blunted. In a word, they appeared tamed with- 
out being civilized. Together with the ferocity they 
had lost the energy of the savage, without acquiring 
either the activity or the intelligence of a civilized 
man. They performed, however, their part of the 
religious ceremonies on Sunday with great order and 
decorum ; joining universally in the responses and 
hymns, and listening with marked attention to the 
sermon which followed. Onthe Monday they again 
disappeared ; having excited no feeling in my mind 
but that of sincere pity for their degrading physical 
state.” 

The following is apicture ofa “ first squatting”’: 
—-scene “along the banks of the Hutt” :— 

“The sand-hummocks at the back of the long 
beach were dotted over with tents of all shapes and 
sizes, native-built huts in various stages of construc- 
tion, heaps of goods of various kinds, which lay about 
anywhere between high-water mark and the houses. 
Thus ploughs, hundreds of bricks, millstones, tent- 
poles, saucepans, crockery, iron, pot-hooks, and 
triangles, casks of all sizes and bales of all sorts, were 
distributed about the sand-hummocks. The greatest 
good-humour prevailed among the owners of these 
multifarious articles; the very novelty and excites 
ment of their employment appeared to give them 
high spirits and courage. They pitched their tents 
and piled up their goods in rude order, while the 
natives, equally pleased and excited, sung Maori songs 
to them from the tops of the ware or huts where they 
sat tying the rafters and thatch together with flaxen 
bands. As I passed along, I was greeted by many 





an old acquaintance among these, who would jump 





down from his work with a shout of joy, and inquire 
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anxiously whether ‘ Tiraweke’ had forgotten him. 
Then would come a merry congratulation at my 
having returned safe from the pakaru or ‘broken’ 
ship, and generally, to conclude, a proud sign towards 
the house erecting for his pakeha, and another cheer 
as he scrambled up again to his work. Thus I 
advanced through a running fire of kind greetings. 
At the back of the hut occupied by Coghlan, whither 
a flag-staff and New Zealand flag invited the sailors, 
a rough and new-made track struck off to the settle- 
ment on the river bank, across a miry swamp. After 
about a quarter of a mile of this, I reached the junc- 
tion of a small creek with the Hutt; and soon found 
myself at the beginning of a little village of tents and 
huts, among the low, scrubby coppice wood which 
covered this part of the valley. A rough path had 
been cleared by the surveying men along the bank ; 
and on either side of this the colonists had been 
allowed to squatt on allotted portions until the survey 
of the town should be completed. * * * Small patches 
for gardens were already being cleared in various 
spots; ruddy flaxen-haired children were playing 
about near the doors; and the whole thing made an 
impression of cheerfulness and contentment. Then 
the mildness of the climate, the good preparations 
made before leaving England, and the hearty good- 
feeling existing among the colonists themselves as 
well as between them and the natives, all tended to 
give the extensive bivouac the air of a pic-nic on a 
large scale, rather than a specimen of the first hard- 
ships of a colony.” 
The preparations of the colonists struck a 
temporary panic to the hearts of the natives :— 
“ Although we had often explained to them that 
many hundred White men would come and cover the 
country, their minds had evidently not been of suffi- 
cient capacity to realize the idea of such numbers. 
The Maori language has no word for a number above 
mano, a ‘thousand ;’ and even this is generally used 
indefinitely to describe any large amount. Accord- 
ingly, soon after the emigrants from the two first ships 
had landed to look about them, Warepori came to 
Colonel Wakefield’s hut one morning, and showed 
him the war-canoes hauled down to the water's edge 
ready for launching, in front of Pitone. Upon being 
asked his meaning, he said he was come to bid fare- 
well. ‘We are going,’ said he, ‘to our old habita- 
tion at Taranaki. I know that we sold you the land, 
and that no more White people have come to take 
it than you told me. But I thought you were telling 
lies, and that you had not so many followers, I 
thought you would have nine or ten, or perhaps as 
many as there are at Te-awa-iti. I thought that I 
could get one place at each pa, as a White man to 
barter with the people and keep us well supplied with 
arms and clothing ; and that I should be able to keep 
these White men under my hand and regulate their 
trade myself. But I see that each ship holds two 
hundred, and I believe, now, that you have more 
coming. They are all well armed; and they are 
strong of heart, for they have begun to build their 
houses without talking. They will be too strong for 
us; my heart is dark. Remain here with your people; 
I will go with mine to Taranaki.’ After some in- 
effectual attempts at dissuading him, Colonel Wake- 
field thought he had better not interfere any more 
with this sudden panic; and told him that if he 
doubted the power and wish of the White people to 
make the life of the natives happy, he had better go, 
although he should much regret the separation. On 
Warepori’s return to the pa, however, he found the 
council of chiefs, from which he had come with this 
message, totally dispersed. The emigrants had eagerly 
urged the natives to assist them in building temporary 
shelter. Some were gazing with delight on the 
liberal offers of blankets, guns, and tobacco made by 
the new-comers for materials and labour; while 
others had already started off to the woods to cut 
rafters and ridge-poles. Others were assisting to land 
goods, and could not be persuaded io remain idle 
enough to talk about going while good pay attended 
smart work. They unanimously refused to start 
until they should have reaped the abundant harvest 
to be obtained by working for the pakeha ho, or ‘ new 
White men; and when they found that this harvest 
was continual, and that they were not only well paid 
for their work, but treated with uniform kindness and 
gratitude for their prompt services;—when they found, 
too, that the visitors were not all stalwart, well-armed 


men, but many of them good-natured women and 
smiling children, while the very men proved kinder 
than they had expected ;—the canoes were hauled 
up, and the whole Taranati scheme was treated as a 
vagary of which they were much ashamed. Warepori 
himself often laughed at this sulky fit with Colonel 
Wakefield and myself; and had domesticated him- 
self as the particular friend of a family on the banks 
of the Hutt, whom he supplied with food and the 
labour of his slaves.” 

Mr. Wakefield complains that his party were 
much and wrongfully impeded in their progress 
of establishing a desirable state of society in the 
colonies which they were founding, by the in- 
fluence of the Church Missionary Society in 
general, and Mr. Dandeson Coates, their lay- 
secretary, in particular. The volumes are crowded 
with the constant squabbles between natives 
and settlers, the Company’s agents and the local 
magistrates. ‘This, of course, is a matter not to 
be decided on an ex parte statement. But there 
are things of a less controversial kind in the 
work; many descriptions of customs, particularly 
those regarding the whalers, and the manner of 
conducting their exciting trade, are graphically 
rendered. There is also much minute local in- 
formation, but too multifarious in character for 
analysis. Our opinion of New Zealand—of the | 
Company—of the condition of emigrants—their | 
expectations and prospects—has been too fre- 
quently recorded to need repetition now. We, 
therefore, dismiss the book to the perusal of those | 
who have a business interest in its argument; 
warning them, however, that on every topic they | 
must trust to their own judgment much more | 
than to the statements which it contains ; since, 
whatever impartiality the writer might desire to 
exercise, his manifest object in compiling the 
work necessitated a bias in favour of the Com- 
pany, of which he was an accredited agent. 








Stray Leaves from the German. By the Rev. 
H. B. Flower. Simpkin & Marshall. 
Zschokke’s Gleanings. [Aehrenlese]. Williams 
& Norgate. 
We have esteemed Henry Zschokke for the 
sober, sincere, and practically philanthropic 
purport of his writings; and we are pleased to 
see that our endeavour to direct public attention 
to his works has not been unsuccessful. A few 
weeks since, we noticed a translation of ‘The 
Goldmakers’ Village,’ undertaken, as we were 
informed, on the strength of our commendation : 
these ‘Stray Leaves,’ are also selections from his 
writings, and equally deserve a good word. 
Though Zschokke’s talents as a novelist are 
not of the first order, he is one of an elect band 
of writers striving for a noble object—to unite 
literature and all its graces with practical benevo- 
lence in daily life, and surely, a little done in 
this good way is worth more than far greater 
achievements of mere intellect or imagination 
without a worthy purpose. Any work calculat- 
ed to aid progress, to enlighten even the lowest 
departments of social life, however lowly its 
aspect may be, ranks high in our judgment. 
The two volumes of gleanings contain a 
series of letters, under the title of ‘ Pandora,’ 
addressed to a young prince, on the demoraliza- 
tion attending civilization and the punishment 
of death. On the first part of his topic, he 
argues that the evils of modern society are not 
so much to be attributed to the unavoidable 
ee of civilization, as to the defect of legis- 
atures in failing to keep up with the movements 
of the times, and provide guidance and preven- 
tion suited to actual circumstances. Many of 
his observations upon the defects of Church and 
State, of education and domestic training, on the 
decline of the middle class in society, and the 
unhappy contrast of the extremely rich with the 
extremely poor, are familiar to us; but some of 








According to our author’s views, the civiliza. 
tion which he calls (in German style) “a cult. 
vation of the understanding of the people,” and 
which we have styled the ‘ march of intellect,” 
has reached such a point that it must be carried 
on much further to secure us from the dan ets 
of our present situation. Above all, the defects 
attending a merely intellectual culture must 
be remedied by the spread of true and sober 
religious sentiments; and our author’s view of 
the necessity of this deeper cultivation leads him 
to censure the partizans of mysticism, ecclesiastj- 
cal dogmatism, and the various forms of sectarian- 
ism, for their opposition, direct or indirect, to the 
illumination of the popular mind on the essential 
truths of practical religion. ‘ Let us not,” he 
says, “ give up our good hope of the future :— 
there must come a time when, as is the case 
now in many families, so throughout the majority 
of the people, a cultivation of religious senti- 
ments will secure them from the dangers ac- 
companying a mere culture of the intellect, and 
when civilization of the government shall keep 
an equal pace with the civilization of the people.” 

Yes, that time will come when we learn to 
leave the fruitless controversies which have 
arisen from our dogmatic ignorance, whea we 
recognize a system of moral truth, having 
authority over all, as clearly as we now recog- 
nize a system of geometry; when we come to 
consider the ethical principles of Christianity, 


| not as mere topics for Sunday-sermons, but as 


universal rules, against which it is as vain fora 
nation as for an individual to hope to rebel with 
impunity. We must not doubt the existence 
of the truth on account of the distractions of 
parties; for, had the same feelings which have 
been stirred up in political and ecclesiastical 
matters opposed the progress of arithmetic, it 
would not have been made out clearly, to this 
day, that “ two and two make four.” 

If some of the writer’s remarks upon the 
defects of education have become common- 
places, they are still common-places of weighty 
interest for our times :— 


The instruction of our youth in the truths of reli- 
gion, however good theoretically, has seldom any 
better effect than to enrich the memory with a num- 
ber of articles of faith and to excite transitory pious 
feelings. But both of these results remain fruitless, 
unless assisted by a domestic education. Only in 
later years the matured judgment has power to form 
steady religious convictions, and even to excite these 
to regular activity in adults is the greatest and most 
difficult task of the parochial clergyman. Our can- 
didates in theology are examined in Hebrew, Greek, 
exegesis, dogmatic and patristic divinity, and many 
other branches of learning, of which they can make 
but little use in their actual duties, while many other 
mostimportant qualifications are neglected. Whether 
they possess any remarkable facility in teaching, or 
deep knowledge of men founded upon self-knowledge, 
or ready applicability of mind, becoming all things 
to all men, in order to win the hearts of the people, 
or zeal enough to make sacrifices for the good of 
others, or manifold knowledge of matters necessary 
and useful in daily life to render them good counsel- 
lors in often-recurring cases—these questions are 
never asked: we are contented when the pastor goes 
decently through his round of outward duties and 
sets no bad example of arrogance, avarice or any 
other remarkable vice. But is this all that we should 
expect of him? Is he the true friend of the families 
under his care, their warning angel, their peace 
maker and counsellor? Is he the first promoter of 
all that is good and useful in his parish? Is he the 
friend of sinners, striving to restore them ? the com- 
forter and helper of all sufferers? Or am I making 
too great demands upon the clergy? Our eccle- 
siastical superiors are satisfied with the performance 
of abstract duties by the clergy apart from all inquiry 
as to whether they attain the end for which the 
means are used. We have new churches built, im- 
provements made in our liturgies, and our sa 





them are so important that they merit repetition. 





choral music; and all this is praiseworthy, but are 
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these the weightiest matters to be attended to? 
Many of our princes lend their powerful aid to mis- 
sionary societies, for the extension of their faith in 
foreign countries. I make no question that the 
sums of money bestowed on this object are rightly 
expended, nor would I blame the pious motives of 
the givers. But it is strange that we deal so liberally 
jn our contributions for the instruction of the heathens 
of Asia, Africa, and America, and are not disposed to 
be far more bounteous in our efforts for the good of 
our poor, ignorant and numerous heathens close 
beside us at home, who have been baptized and styled 
christians, yet remain in mind and @isposition 
heathen still. A thorough-going reformation of our 
educational institutions demands, in the first place, 
a higher and more extensive education of our 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, but in order 
that able persons may devote themselves to teach- 
ing, a more respectable salary must be afforded. But, 
alas! the State has not wealth enough to do 
this How can it provide the requisite means for 
the education of the people, when it is encumbered 
with such a monstrous expenditure upon very differ- 
ent matters? The school is generally a place of 
mere abstract learning, not a place of education. It 
is confined to mere exercises of the memory and the 
understandirig, and at home the words and examples 
of parents and relatives must give the young mind its 
first moral tendencies, And often the knowledge 
gained at school, unguided and associated with evil 
dispositions only, makes its professor more dangerous 
tosociety. But what authorities have we appointed 
to watch over domestic education? If the State has 
aright to provide, by legal authority, such a measure 
of education for every child in the country that none 
may be left ignorant and useless both to himself and 
to society, then it surely possesses a still higher right 
to guard by legal measures as far as possible the youth 
of the country from moral dehasement. It possesses 
as truly this right to prevent as the right to punish 
crime. If parents are incapable of giving their 
children a right training—if, on the other hand, they 
would bring them up in idleness, dishonesty, drunken- 
ness and other vices, then let conrplaint be made 
against such parents, and let their children be taken 
under better management! But what shall we do 
with them? How can a government be unable to 
do what several private persons and private societies 
have done in their benevolence towards neglected 
children ? 

Such complaints may sufiice to show that the 
governments of Germany have not attained per- 
fection in their educational measures—but who 
ever dreamed that they had? It is unfair to 
make the defects of their system arguments 
against every national system. If proposed 
measures are liable to abuses, then guard 
against these abuses as vigilantly as you can; 
but do not allow party suspicions and minor 
differences to oppose the right of the people to 
instruction, and the duty of a government to 
gy facilities for the attainment of know- 
edge, 

After considering the several hypotheses 
respecting the object of punishment, our author 
concludes that this object must be precisely the 
same with that which all the other actions of a 
good legislature propose to themselves. He then 
argues, with considerable force, that the punish- 
ment of death is not agreeable to this one object 
of all the endeavours of a true government ; 
wz. “the preservation of the people in the 
enjoyment of all their rights and privileges.” 
But what does he propose to substitute in the 
place of this punishment? Strange to say, he 
Proposes that all capital offenders shall be 
ery with the loss of sight; shall be con- 

emned to suffer total blindness during the 
remainder of their days; and he proceeds to 
argue for the suitability of this species of punish- 
ment to answer all the purposes of a reasonable 
Jurisdiction! We need not go through his 
argument to show that there is nothing in this 
revolting proposal peculiarly suited, either as an 
individual punishment to correct a crime, or to 
answer the above-stated purpose of general 





government. Surely if the object of legislature, 
both in protection and in punishment, is to insure 
the highest good of the community, the most 
reasonable treatment of those offending members 
who have proved themselves incapable of enjoy- 
ing freedom, must be in the sphere of compul- 
sory, but not unnecessarily or uselessly degrad- 
ing, labour. It shows a departure from the 
normal relation between the State and the people 
when, while considerations of substantial human 
interests, of general education, of the harmonious 
and peaceful developement of the best faculties 
of humanity, are occupying the most philosophic 
minds in Swans, our governments should still 
consume so much time (and popular patience 
too) in paltry jealousies, pwned intricacies of 
party interests, and the discussion of obsolete 
opinions. 

Old philosophy maintained the proposition 
that “‘ man is the measure of all things.”” There 
is a great truth implied in that rather obscure 
saying, which would, | peer be clearer if it 
stood thus :—‘‘a good and happy man is the 
measure of all things.’”’” And there need be no 
sophistry about the definition of this standard 
man. The ultimate value of all laws and insti- 
tutions is in their tendency towards the forma- 
tion of such a character; and if this standard 
was kept in view throughout the process of many 
of our political inventions, frequent collisions 
with the most sacred of human feelings might 
be avoided. It would teach us that nothing can 
be advantageous to the State which is degrading 
to human character. 





Journal of a Clergyman during a Visit to the 
Peninsula in the Summer and Autumn of 1841. 
By the Rev. William Robertson. Blackwood 
& Sons. 

Or late years, and especially within the last few 

months, it has been our duty to notice books 

published long after they were written. In most 
cases such intervals are unwise, and peculiarly 
so in reference to books of travels into regions 
where society is in constant motion,—where 
government, institutions and manners are im- 
pelled onwards by resistless circumstances. Nor 
is this the only disadvantage of the volume be- 
fore us. This ‘ Visit to the Peninsula’ might 
have been more justly termed a visit to Gibral- 
tar; for though the author saw Vigo, Lisbon, 

Cadiz, Seville, Malaga and Granada, the time 

which he passed at all these places scarcely ex- 

ceeded a week. Then, the state of his health 
at the time, “‘ owing to the influence of climate 
and other causes, was such as to weaken the 
energies of both body and mind.” He adds, 
that “in such circumstances, the propriety of 
os at all may perhaps be questionable.”’ 

ye think that there should have been no ques- 
tion about it. As guardians of the intellectual 
interests of our reading countrymen, we enter 
our protest against the hasty tours which have of 
late become so serious a tax on their time and 
purses. Unless a writer can add to the existing 
stock of information, he has no right to publish. 

The gratification of personal vanity, or the hope 

of personal gain, is surely no excuse for the dis- 

respect shown, to say nothing of the pecuniary 
injury done, tothe purchaser by such publications. 

Mr. Robertson has, indeed, one plea in extenu- 

ation: “ He has endeavoured to look on every- 

thing with the eye of a minister of the Gospel 
of Christ.” Now, without being insensible to 
the value of this plea, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact, that it will not weigh much with the 
generality of readers. Some may be profane 
enough to remember Holy Willie’s Prayer, where 
the wish for “ gear’’ is at least as devoutly ex- 
pressed as that for “grace.” 

But though we thus condemn the publication, 
we do not mean to insinuate that it has not some 








interesting passages. A man of education could 
not keep “ his eyes open to the objects and 
occurrences around him,’’ without perceiving 
something of interest enough to strike the atten- 
tion of himself and his readers, especially in the 
South of Spain. The only—or, we would say, 
the chief—fault we have to find with him is, the 
brevity of his personal abode in the places which 
he attempts to describe. That his powers are 
of a respectable order, is undoubted; and if he 
had chosen to allow himself more time for ob- 
servation, we should have had no occasion to 
class him amongst the herd of vapid, thought- 
less tourists who of late years have become an 
evil. 

Mr. Robertson left Falmouth on the afternoon 
of the 5th of July, 1841, in one of the Peninsular 
steamers, and early on the morning of the 8th 
found himself in Vigo Bay. In that “ pitiful 
fishing station” he walked half an hour, and of 
course is authorized to say something about it. 
The night of the 9th he passed in Lisbon ; hence 
we have some fifteen pages of a description, of 
which the Earthquake and the Inquisition are 
the salient points. In like manner, a sojourn of 
scarcely three days in Cadiz and Lisbon enables 
him to expatiate to the extent of full eighty 
pages. The same might be said with respect to 
Malaga and Granada, at which he could merely 
glance ;—and of Tangier, to which he paid a 
hurried visit. The bulk of the volume is occu- 
pied by Gibraltar (where he officiated a few weeks 
to the Scottish residents and soldiers there) ;— 
some forty pages being devoted to the memorable 
siege. And thus four hundred pages have been 
given to a “Journal” that might have been 
written in one-tenth of the limits ! 

We are disposed to speak with much respect 
of our author’s piety, which is obviously sincere, 
and generally enlightened. But sometimes we 
detect the sectarian spirit. What, for instance, 
can more painfully convince man of his depen- 
dence on heaven,—what more strongly impress 
him with the Divine Majesty, than an hour spent 
on the deep at midnight, when the loud wind 
blows, the waves rush with their foamy peaks 
past the vessel, and the clouds flit with gloomy 
rapidity over the blue firmament? There is at 
once sublimity and beauty in the spectacle ; and 
we envy not the mind which could behold it un- 
moved. Our author’s is certainly not such a 
mind: in spite of himself, he is filled with ad- 
miration :— 

“* Beautiful!’ exclaimed Manfred, as he gazed 
from the window of his Alpine castle into * the 
blue midnight ;’ and on ‘the snow-shining moun- 
tains. Yes! beautiful and spirit-stirring is night 
in such a scene; and in my days of youthful 
wandering, I have loved to sit by the foaming 
cataract, and mark the moonlight gleaming on 
the eternal snows and on the blue-tinted ice-crags of 
the lofty glacier, and listen to the roar of the distant 
avalanche mingling with the thunder of the neigh- 
bouring torrent; and I have thought the alpine 
solitude a more fitting temple of the Great Spirit than 
any made with hands; and I have felt the midnight 
glory of the mountain-land fill my heart with an 
awful sense of the glory of the great Creator. This 
I imagined to be devotion ; feelings such as these I 
mistook for religion. Now I know that they were 
nothing more than mere natural emotions excited by 
the contemplation of the glories of external nature, 
but destitute of the slightest reference to the one only 
Mediator between God and man—the Man Christ 
Jesus—without whom there can be no true spiritual 
religion, no Christian devotion in any human heart. 
But even now, with a heart sobered by increasing 
years, saddened by my own share of affliction, and, I 
humbly trust, enlightened with a better knowledge 
of the nature of true devotion and of acceptable 
worship, I feel the power of external nature and the 
solemn loveliness of night bringing back the youthful 
impressions of my early days.” 

The truth has been often felt by other men, 
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that external nature is one of the best hand- 
maids to devotion : 
An undevout astronomer is mad !— 

says the well-known poet of Night. A greater 
than he—Israel’s prophet-king—has borrowed 
images of devotion, both from the starry hosts 
above, and from the more solemn scenes of crea- 
tion. Mr. Robertson must forgive us if we hold 
the emotions inspired by such scenes to be among 
the best that the awe-struck heart can feel. 

At Seville our author does not examine the 
library of the Cathedral, with its 20,000 volumes, 
hough we have some reason to know that more 
than a few of them were deserving of his atten- 
tion ;—that he might have seen some not likely 
to be found in other places. The reason he gives 
for this neglect is, that he considers “one library, 
so far as the backs of books are concerned, to 
be very like another.”” Why confine himself to 
the backs? Surely he might have passed one 
day in such a retreat, and occupied a few pages 
in the description quite as much to his readers’ 
gratification, as in a history of the siege of 
Gibraltar ! 

But a truce to censure, into which we have 
been unwillingly drawn by a sense of duty. 
The remainder of our task will be more pleasant 
to us. 

The fatal influence of the moonlight—at least, 
in Southern and Eastern climes—to all who go 
to sleep in the open air with their facesuncovered, 
is a notion derived from antiquity, and still cur- 
rent among mariners. Whether this be super- 
stition, or whether the moon have really the in- 
fluence alleged, has been much disputed by men 
who like to wd a reason for everything they are 
required to believe. But in our ignorance of 
physical causes and effects, we must be content 
to take the matter on authority. Mr. Robertson 
is decidedly for the affirmative of the proposi- 
tion :— 

“Tt is a fact, the moonbeams in certain countries 
have a pernicious influence. It is known that in 
Bengal, for example, meat which has been exposed 
to the moonlight cannot be afterwards salted or 
cured, but will speedily go to corruption ; whereas 
the same kind of meat, if sheltered from the moon 
may be cured and preserved. Not only is this idea 
of the dangerous influence of the moon entertained 
by the semi-barbarous tribes of the East, but Euro- 
pean shipmasters trading to the Mediterranean are 
firmly impressed with the same conviction ; and they 
are cautioned against exposing themselves to the dan- 
ger by their Sailing Guides, published in England. 
On one occasion, many years ago, I was on a Mal- 
tese schooner commanded by an Englishman. We 
were off the coast of Africa; it was spring, and the 
weather delicious, It wasa brilliant moonlight night, 
and I lay down to sleep near the poop, wrapped in 
my cloak. I was soon after awoke by a sense of 
suffocation, and found the cape of my cloak drawn 
close over my face. I removed it, and again fell asleep. 
The same thing occurred a second time, and again 
I rid myself of the encumbrance, when the captain 
of the vessel cautioned me against sleeping in the 
moonlight with my face uncovered. I laughed at what 
I considered his simplicity; but,to confirm his opinion, 
he mentioned several instances in which the neglect 
of this precaution had been followed by very injurious 
consequences, and appealed to his Sailing Guide as 
authority. There I found the caution very strongly 
urged ; and blindness, and even (if I mistake not) 
derangement, stated as the too frequent consequence 
of the moonbeams being allowed to beat for any 
length of time on the head and eyes during sleep. 
I returned to my couch on deck, but took the pre- 
caution of fastening a handkerchief over my face, and 
remembered the beautiful words of the Psalmist,— 
* Behold, He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep. The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord is 
thy shade upon thy right hand. The sun shall not 
smite thee by day, nor the moon by night. The Lord 
shall preserve thee from all evil; he shall preserve 
thy soul.’” 

It is much to be wished that the truth or 





falsehood of this ancient notion were tested by 
experiments. 

Mr. Robertson’s ride from Malaga (which he 

reached by steam-boat) to Granada, and back 
again by a different route, is not without interest. 
Like all travellers in Spain, and especially in 
the south of it, he has many bandit stories. At 
Malaga, acting by the judicious advice of our 
resident Consul, he and a travelling companion 
determined to take with them no article of value, 
and as much money only as would secure them 
a civil reception from the bandits, if any should 
fallin their way. About five pounds a head 
seems to be the regulation price. Produce this, 
and you may be allowed to proceed without in- 
sult—that is, if you can walk ; for ten to one, of 
‘erg mule and vehicle you have taken a final 
ook. Strange, that civilization should have 
done less for the Peninsula than for any part of 
Europe! The day you enter Spain, you per- 
ceive yourself in a country widely different from 
the rest of Christendom. The muleteer jogs 
along with a long musket slung from his saddle- 
bow ; the traveller wears a sword, or half hides 
a couple of pistols, to show his consciousness of 
danger; the very peasants are provided with 
the cuchillo, so formidable in an expert hand. 
A stranger might imagine himself in a country 
either invaded by a foreign enemy, or scourged 
by a civil war. Nor are such precautions unne- 
cessary : dangers surround you ere you have lost 
sight of a city’s walls,—nay, sometimes in the 
very midst of a city. It may be open danger: 
the robber removing an obnoxious enemy by 
assassination. Two murders daily are said to 
be the usual average in Malaga—almost, even, 
with impunity. But, in general, cunning is a 
more rife instrument than violence amidst the 
busy hum of men. The abduction of wealthy 
citizens, of their wives and heirs, has been re- 
duced to a system. The following relation is 
characteristic :— 

“A few weeks ago, a well-dressed and gentlemanly 
person called at one of the principalschoolsat Granada, 
and represented himself to the teacher as a near rela- 
tive of two of his young pupils. The boys were sons 
of a wealthy merchant of the city. The teacher 
entertaining no suspicions of the purpose of his visi- 
tor, suffered him to take the boys along with him, 
under pretence of purchasing some little present for 
them. Though they did not return so soon as was 
expected, little uneasiness was felt on their account, 
until] the parents received a note informing them that 
their children were safe and well, and that they need 
entertain no apprehensions regarding them, but 
demanding a considerable sum of money as the con- 
dition of their being restored. The money has not 
yet been paid, all search has proved ineffectual, and 
the children are still in the hands of the thieves.” 

Sometimes, though very rarely, the daring 
freebooters pay for their temerity. Thus, one 
band, which had long infested the road between 
Granada and Loja, had been dispersed, and half 
a dozen of its members caught, just before our 
author reached the former city. Long-continued 
success had rendered both them and their leader 
absolutely insensible to consequences. Their 
next victim should be one of rank, no less than 
of wealth,—one whose ransom would fill their 
coffers, and whose es would impress 
the whole country with a suitable idea of their 
power; and it was determined that it should be 
the Marquis de los Torres :— 

“De los Torres, a noblemen of great wealth, had 
just arrived at his estates in the vega of Granada. 
His chateau is situated on the skirts of a populous 
village, about eight or nine miles from Granada, and 
to seize and carry him off from his own castle was 
the daring scheme of the robber chief. For several 
days some of the robbers were stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood as spies, to watch his motions, and to 
report when and where he could be most successfully 
met with. The marquis, however, seldom stirred 
from the immediate vicinity of his castle—and the 








number of his servants, as well as the neighbourhood 
of the village, rendered any attempt to carry him of 
during his short walks or rides all but hopeless; and 
whenever he visited Granada, he was well armed and 
well attended. Despairing of any more favourable 
opportunity occurring, and impatient of delay, the 
bandit resolved to surprise him in his chateay 
itself. It was about half an hour after midnight, 
when the porter of the chateau was disturbed by asum. 
mons to the gate. His inquiries were answered by 
aman who, in the pale light of the moonless sky 
appeared dressed like a courier, and who stated thit 
he had just arrived from Cadiz with despatches of 
consequence for the marquis’s own hand. The un. 
suspicious porter immediately undid the strong fasten. 
ings of the gate, and admitted the pretended courier, 
The stranger on entering proceeded to disencumber 
himself of his cloak; when, suddenly wheeling 
round on the porter, who was busy securing the 
gate, he cast the cloak over his head, and having 
fairly enveloped him in its ample folds,so as to prevent 
the slightest outcry, he deliberately gagged and bound 
him. This done, the gate was again gently opened, 
and a score of robbers glided noiselessly into the hall, 
Under the direction of some who must have been 
intimately acquainted with the chateau, the band 
then divided—the greater number proceeding to the 
servants’ apartments, lest any of them should escape 
and alarm the village; while the captain himself 
advanced directly to the sleeping-chamber of the 
marquis. All this was not managed so quietly as not 
to disturb the lord of the mansion, who, on hearing 
some unusual noise, hastily arose, and appeared at 
the door of his bed-chamber with a lighted lamp in 
his hand. This was all the robbers required to guide 
them to their prey ; and, after an ineffectual attempt 
to escape, he was secured without resistance. Mean- 
time, the rest of the band having gagged and bound 
all they could find in the chateau, they made haste to 
depart with their prize. A number of valuables 
which lay readily to hand were carried off ; but they 
refrained from ransacking the house, having suspi- 
cion that one or more of the domestics had escaped 
unperceived, and fearing that the village might be 
alarmed, and their retreat cut off. Their suspicions 
were not groundless ; the villagers were aroused ; the 
alarm spread from house to house, and seizing their 
firelocks, a band of half-naked peasants rushed to the 
castle—but too late to rescue the captive nobleman; 
and all they heard of the robbers was the rapid clang 
of their horses’ hoofs as they galloped at full speed in 
an opposite direction. Intelligence of this daring 
exploit was immediately dispatched to Granada, and 
no little stir and commotion it excited. Large bodies 
of soldiers were sent to scour the mountains; the 
most noted thief-catchers were set upon the trail, 
and every exertion made to trace the robbers to their 
lair, and rescue their captive. Meanwhile the ban- 
dits, having secured their prisoner, coolly sent infor- 
mation to his family that he was in perfect safety, 
and should want for nothing ; but should not be set 
at liberty until a sum equal to 30,000/. sterling 
should be paid down for his ransom. This only 
roused the authorities to still greater exertions. 
Again the soldiers scoured the mountains and 
searched the valleys; but neitheir bandit nor marquis 
was to be heard of. By what means his hiding-place 
was ultimately discovered, I could not learn ; but he 
was found at last, neither among the inhospitable 
rocks of the barren mountains, nor in the recesses of 
their secluded valleys, but in a quiet village not 
many miles from the city of Granada. Once at 
liberty, the rage of the marquis against his captors 
knew no bounds; and through his information and 
exertions six of the robbers were seized, and his 
emissaries are still on the watch for the rest. But 
what is most singular in the whole affair is, that 
several of the robbers are known to be at this moment 
in Granada; nay, they have actually put themselves 
in communication with their late captive, offering to 
restore the articles carried off from the chateau, pro- 
vided their comrades be liberated and the pursult 
after the rest of the band given up; and yet no exer 
tions of the police can discover where these bold 
negotiators are concealed. Meanwhile, the marquis 
has rejected all proposals of accommodation, and 
thirsts for nothing but vengeance. This is regarded 
asa piece of perfect infatuation ; and it is universally 
expected that he will ultimately fall a sacrifice to his 
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—e 
own revenge, and be murdered by those for whose | 


plood he thirsts.”” 


The village where the Marquis was kept 
eighteen days in confinement nearly adjoins the | 
estates of the Duke of Wellington, not far from 
the high road leading from the Vega of Granada 
These estates are said to be about four 
Jeagues in length by two in breadth, and to yield 


to Loja. 


his Grace about 4,000/. per annum. 


We have not noticed our author’s description 
of Granada, because its interest is inferior to that 
of some other descriptions,—especially Washing- 
The Moorish remains, too, are 
neatly as well known as the antiquities of Rome 


ton Irving’s. 
or Naples. It is, however, worth observing 
that, 


he entertained our traveller. 
been some months ; but, as might be expected 


he was “ee to feel the irksomeness of his 
e would notallow that there was any- 


solitude. 
thing like oe 
The best, he o 


m one of those unaccountable freaks so | 
common with Englishmen, a Captain H. had 
taken up his abode in the + saga! mg where 

here he had 


existing in the whole of Granada. 
served, was “ennuyeux beyond 
endurance, ignorant to a miracle, and utterly | 


mitting with Heyne, that poverty and necessity 
are the parents of the mythus, Miiller scouts the 
notion as ridiculous. 
thought and knowledge,” he tells us, “is con- 
tained in mythology, for the cultivation of which 
a particular epoch in the civilization of a people 
must be supposed.” We should, therefore, in- 
vestigate why that epoch of Grecian humanity, 
above all others, employed this mode of inves- 
tigation, and not arbitrarily decide that it so ex- 
eyo itself because it was too coarse and dull 
or any other. ‘‘ Now,” he exclaims on this 
point, “‘is not this precisely as if I should 
answer the question, why the Greeks cultivated 
“ope J alone until about the fiftieth ren pon 
y saying that they were too irrational and un- 
, | intellectual for prose? Verily, no! every period 
of history has its prerogative, only we must not 
seek to pluck roses from the cornstalk, nor ears 
of corn from the rose.” Nor will Miiller con- 
cede that the framers of the mythus knew that it 





“A complete body of 


itself otherwise’’—a position laid down by Heyne, | to the other. Apollo, they fancied, must have de- 
indeed, but not with sufficient emphasis, nor 
consistently maintained. So far, too, from ad- 


tested the hollow and shrill notes of the flute, and 
Marsyas himself too. Nay, more, he must have 
| conquered him, in order that the lyre-playing Greek 
might esteem the invention of the god as the nobler 
instrument. But why must the luckless Phrygian 
have been also flayed, above all things? The cause 
is simply this:—in a grotto beside the fortress of 
Celene in Phrygia, from which the stream or cata- 
ract Marsyas gushes forth, a wine-skin was suspended, 
which the Phrygians called the skin of Marsyas. 
The reason why it was a wine-skin is explained by 
the fact, that Marsyas, in his attributes, resembled 
the Grecian Silenus ; indeed, he is even called Si- 
| lenus by Herodotus. He was, doubtless, a demon 
in whom the juicy exuberance of nature was sym- 
bolized, and hence also a god of fountains. But 
when a Greek, or a Phrygian of Hellenic culture, 
saw the skin, he would at once infer what was the 
fate of Marsyas. ‘ Here still hangs his hide in form 
of a wine-skin. Apollo caused him to be flayed.’ 





In all this there is no arbitrary exercise of invention. 
This thought might occur to many at the same time; 
and whoever first expressed it, knew that the rest, 
having been nurtured with the same ideas, would 
not for a moment doubt the force of his conclusion. 


was only a form of expression; and that the ex- | But the main reason why mythi in general are not 


unable to converse on | subject of general | pression becoming gradually confounded with | more simple in their original structure, arises from 
interest.” What better, indeed, can be expected | the thing, the error crept in, that mythical nar- | 

where the education hitherto has been of an) rations contained actual occurrences, and was | 
exclusively ecclesiastical character, where there | fostered by the priests in order to excite greater 


isno intercourse with other cities, and where | interest. 


even commerce scarcely penetrates ? 


visit to Tangier. 
hermetically sealed to all infidels. 
trip, we cannot divine. 
and to record. 


not unlikely) he should again visit foreign coun- 
tries, we wish him better health, better spirits, 


He could see nothing but the | 
outside walls,—the inside of the houses being | 
What end | 
he proposed to himself in so unsatisfactory a 
But he is evidently an 
amiable man; and we should part with him with 
more regret, if he had more leisure to observe | 
If (as from one passage seems 


“In this way,” says he, “all true 


It is to | faith is really destroyed, and appears as misap- | 
be hoped, that out of the spoils of the Church, 
the Spanish Government may yet do something | 
for popular, in opposition to monastic education. | 

Neither do we accompany our author in his 


prehension of original enlightenment.” Nor 
can an invention of a mythus, he insists, be 


if it were the work of one person, how did he 
convince all others of the reality, the substan- 
tiality of his invention? As to the priesthood, 
we must first show that such a separate order 
existed. Nothing, in Miiller’s estimation, but a 
species of necessity led to that combination of 
the Real and Imaginary which is observed in the 
mythus ; that its framers were governed by im- 
pulses which operated alike on all; that these 
| opposite elements grew up together, and that 
| those who were instrumental to the union were 


and time enough to instruct both himself and | themselves unconscious of the difference. Thus 


others. 





Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology. 
By C. O. Miiller. 
man by J. Leitch. Longman & Co. 

A work commanding respect, from the reputation 

of the author. The subject is one which is 

viewed with much jealousy here, from its sup- 
posed theological bearings; and from the manner 
in which some continental writers have con- 
ducted the argument, considerable caution may 
be justified in regard to the subject. Miiller, 
however, differs so much from all his prede- 
cessors that he deserves to be judged on inde- 
pendent ground ; besides, his opinions harmo- 
uize better with the tone of the English mind 
than might have been expected from a German 
philosophical writer. He has been careful to 
separate his own theory from every other, and 
to guard it as his own property. He differs 

m Heyne in several important particulars. 

According to Miiller, a mythus has not only a 

tepert of an event, or a notion of earlier huma- 

mty, as its foundation; but he asserts, that “ to 
the myth-creating people both appeared as 
homogeneous, otherwise they could not have so 
come gi the statement of actual things.” 

Nor will he permit the division of the mythus 

into historical and ph 

very limited applicability, since “the older the 

mythus the more intimately blended are its real 

tnd imaginary constituents.” In his opinion 
the fundamental position of the whole inquiry 

8, that the mythical “mode of representation 

Was necessary to a certain very remote period, 

and that it could not, on many subjects, express 





ilosophical, except as of 


it is, that “if one individual—the relator—in 
devising a mythus only obeys the promptings, 
| which act equally on the minds of others—the 


Translated from the Ger- | listeners—he is merely the mouthpiece through 


| which they all speak, the skilful exponent, who 

| first gives form and expression to what all desire 
to express.” Miller illustrates his notion as 
follows :— 


| Let us suppose that the story of Chryses was a | 
| genuine mythus, a received tradition, and that the | 
| 


possible events contained in it—the rape of the 
Greeks—were also real. In that case, it can readily 
be conceived, that all those who knew the facts, and 


would immediately and simultaneously connect them 
together, and would express their belief, that Apollo 
sent the pestilence at the prayer of his priest, with 
as firm a conviction as if it were a thing which they 
had themselves known and witnessed. Here the 
myth-forming activity makes but a slight step; but 
I have chosen this example for that very reason. 
Perhaps, however, it was in reality greater ; for the 
supposition that everything in this mythus that may 
be fact is fact, was perfectly gratuitous. In most 
cases it is far more considerable, and the activity 
in question more complicated, as more than one 
circumstance influenced the origin of the mythus. 
Thus, to give another example, the mythus of Apollo 
and Marsyas, although by no means one of the 
oldest, contains two kinds of material blended to- 
gether. At the festivals of Apollo the lyre was 
usually played ; and his pious votaries were necessa- 
rily led to regard the god himself as the inventor of the 
instrument. In Phrygia, again, the flute was indi- 
genous: and it was in the same way ascribed to Mar- 
syas, a native demon. The ancient Hellenians felt 





simultaneously made by many individuals ; and | 





priest’s daughter, and the pestilence among the | 


| 
= s % _ re ¢ j } . . . . +s 
had faith in Apollo’s power to avenge and punish, | mythus, according to him, was in its origin 





that the latter was in its inherent character opposed 


the fact that, for the most part, they did not start at 
once into existence, but were slowly and gradually 
fashioned, in the course of centuries, into the form 
in which we now possess them, under the influence 
of the most diversified circumstances and events, 
both external and internal, whose impressions were 
all taken up by tradition, which, living on from age 
to age in the mouths of the people, without any 
written record to arrest and fix it, must necessarily 
have been subject to constant fluctustion. This is 
a fact equally obvious and important; but still, how- 
ever, it is often disregarded by mythic interpreters : 
for they consider the mythus as an allegory, which 
is invented at once by a particular person, with the 
express design of concealing a thought in the form of 
a narrative. In the case of an allegory, you require 
only to find the key in order to obtain an explana- 
tion of the whole story: not so with the mythus. 
Its interpretation, for the most part, consists in 
nothing more than the indication of its origin ; its 
genesis must be discovered and demonstrated. We 
must, so to speak, undo the various activities by 
which it was woven together into a whole. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to enter mythology, as it were, 
by a salto mortale, and then undertake the office of 
interpreter with some notion of subjective evidence. 
We must approach the mythus by a thousand differ- 
ent ways ere we can hope to find its fundamental 
cause, its real centre and nucleus, its punctum sa- 
liens.” 

We must turn from this criticism to contro- 
versial refutation. Heyne states that the oldest 
mythi are the physical, and then the theogonic, 
from which were gradually unfolded the worships 
of the gods, the religions of the ancient world ; 
and that every allegorical person is called @ed¢. 
Miiller denies this altogether. The older 


most intimately connected with the worship of 


| the gods, and that the mythi which bear some 
| apparent aftinity to allegory belong, on the 


whole, to a later epoch. The more we return 
to the earliest and oldest ideas, the more do we 
find, says Miiller,— 

“That every worship, which hasa history of its own, 
originally expressed the religious feeling with a certain 
degree of generality, and was, in many respects, suf- 
ficient for the tribe by which it was practised. But 
the particular character and individual occupation of 
the tribe, speedily gave it a peculiar direction, in 
which it came at length into poetry, after having 
undergone numerous modifications. The worship, 
therefore, was not based on physical or ethical dog- 
mas, or on insulated philosophemes on the world 
and deity, but rather on that general feeling of the 
Divine. The powers of nature were not exalted to 
Goi, but the Geoi of the established faith were re- 
vealed alive in nature; neither, perhaps, were indi- 
vidual talents and dexterities deified ; but the already 
existing gods, active themselves, presided with pro« 
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tecting care over the activities of their worshippers. 
We cannot here enter into any further investigation ; 
but this view is supported even by their names, which 
are chiefly of the most general signification.” 

In like manner, Miiller defends the Grecian 
poets from sporting insincerely with the ancient 
mythi; and vindicates Homer and Hesiod from 
the charge. 

Equally indignant is Miiller with Voss, for 
asserting that the deified ancestors of the different 
tribes were elevated by the Greek mythologists 
into the character of ‘‘ the younger possessors of 
the dignities of nature.” He will not consent 
thus to extinguish religion, and substitute for it a 
sort of philosophy and history. Those primary 
beings, he contends, were never (unless some in- 
sulated and less important usages be improperly 
reckoned in) objects of worship. He denies that 
Zeus and Hera, &c. were human beings, and 
that, before their hero-worship was exalted to 
a god-worship, the Pelasgians devoured acorns, 
and gave themselves little concern about Zeus. 
He insists that Zeve is nothing less than the full 
idea of the Divine Being concentrated ina person. 

“The same name,” he tells us, “ in the regular 
system of Greek divinities, frequently denotes several 
kinds of worship widely different in theirnature; and it 
is easy to perceive that the Zeus, who was worshipped 
in Crete with a subdued orgiasm and mystic ceremo- 
nies, was originally different from the Zeus of the Ho- 
meric Hellenians and Achaians; and wherefore ought 
not ideas of even the most diversified character to be 
comprehended in a name of so general a signification 
as Zevc, Aedc, deus? Other gods were gradually 
thrust down into the sphere of subordinate demons 
or heroes; often merely in general mythology, but 
often also in local traditions. Thus Pausanius heard 
in Argolis, that Phoroneus the Argive had a son and 
daughter called Clymenus and Chthonia, and that 
the latter built a temple to the goddess Demeter at 
Hermione ; but here it is perfectly established, even 
by inscriptions, that Chthonia was Demeter herself, 
and Clymenus Hades. The latter name, indeed, is 
frequently to be met with standing in the same rela- 
tion. Pherecydes, for instance, calls a daughter of 
Minyas, Persephone, whilst the Minyades are else- 
where almost always called Clymene, Eteoclymene, 
and Periclymene.” 

In opposition to Buttmann, Miiller contends 
that certain laws operate in the formation of 
mythi, and that we are not to regard every 
mythusas descended from immemorial antiquity; 
nor would he, like him, tear out individual groups 
from the whole of mythology, and undertake 
their interpretation, Against his position that 
it is vain to look for the earlier home of a legend, 
Miiller confidently asserts that— 

“Legends for the most part sprang up in a very 
narrow field, and first by migrations, and then by 
means of poetry (which was the first common Hel- 
lenic possession) became more general. Why is 
Cadmus only in Thebes and Samothrace ? Why is 
Athamas, the fugitive from the altar, in Orchomenus, 
Southern Thessaly, and Teos; wherefore Apollo's 
purification only in Tempe and Tarrha; wherefore 

the mythi of Euphemus in the places inhabited by 
the same race, Panopeus, Lemnos, Tenarum, Cy- 
rene, and a thousand different things of the same 
kind? There is no doubt in my mind,” continues 
Miiller, “ that the ramification of the Greek nations 
into countless tribes, the numerous migrations, on 
the one hand, and hereditary tradition in families 
and tribes on the other, chiefly contributed to give 
its form to mythology. Buttmann everywhere tries 
to obliterate the local ; so that, for example, he has 
even made use of Pausanius,—ii. 2)—a passage al- 
ready rectified by Clavier, in order to extend the 
legend of the Minyans, which had its root in a very 
restricted locality, over Phocis and Locris; and, in 
the end, he takes from the Minyans even their ex- 
istence as a national tribe ; whereby I cannot help 
thinking that I would deprive myself of the natural 
key to the explanation of a host of legends.” 

Creuzer’s theory is as little satisfactory to 
Miiller as those we have already discussed. His 
assumptions of a determinate design in the 


formation of mythi—of a doctrine contained in 
the mythus, and unmythically thought previous 
to being veiled—of an order of priests exalted 
above the laity in point of knowledge—of the 
Greeks having received their mythi from without, 
already partially formed—and of the mythus 
and allegory being identical—are all and each 
alien to the spirit of Miiller’s theory. Hermann 
likewise falls under Miiller’s lash, for assuming 
the origin of religion in a priestly order, and the 
system which makes of the ancient teachers 
either selfish impostors or perverse men, leading 
others into error. That there ever was in Greece 
a priesthood, strictly speaking, in contradistinc- 
tion to a laity, is a point which, in Miiller’s opin- 
ion, cannot at all be established. 

Miiller lays it down as a law, that “the older 
the mythus the more intimately blended are its 
real and imaginary constituents.” The earliest 
age only serves, as it were, for the prothesis of 
the Real and the Ideal, in which both at first are 
identified, and not till afterwards, and then by 
degrees, duly discriminated, as poetry and history. 
In all kinds of mythi the ideal uniformity meets 
us in the continual agency of the gods. Places 
and tribes also figure as individuals, and what is 
not properly fact, is often represented as such. 
As to works of art, it frequently happens, that 
they exhibit mythic personages, already otherwise 
known to us, in situations and actions to which 
no allusion is made in the writings of the 
ancients. Homer's Iliad and Odyssey are 
mythic throughout :— 

“ They treat divers series of legends, which stand 
in close uninterrupted concatenation, and only here 
and there take notice of others lying apart from this 
connexion: these series, moreover, are so handled, 
as to form each a rounded off and complete whole. 
Whatever is brought into action in these poems, acts 
in human fashion. Gods behave after the manner of 
men; nay, even horses of divine breed feel ; and 
swine, though merely enchanted, think. The actions 
recorded are carried out into their most minute de- 
tails; and the will which begets the deed, and the 
thought which prompts the will, are exhibited with 
equal precision. All hearts are laid open to the 
poet’s eye. With all this apparent fidelity of repre- 
sentation, the marvellous is by no means excluded : 
and if the poet never exalts the deeds of his heroes, 
the main actions, beyond the limits of possibility ; 
on the other hand, the influence of an upper and 
nether, a purely ideal supernatural world, is power- 
fully exerted in the way of cause and co-operation. 
But this imaginary is, in so many respects, modelled 
after the real world, that we are scarcely ever re- 
minded of the marvellous, and follow the poet with 
a species of faith. This linking together into a 
whole, this circumstantiality of description, this 
systematic exposition of the motives to action, 
together with the treatment of the wonderful, may 
here be already laid down as principles of mythic 
representation in the Homeric poems; but, on the 
other hand, it may also be observed, that all these 
properties are yet perfectly compatible with the 
design to relate the actual and true. The reflecting 
mind may gather this from the praise bestowed on 
Demodocus by Odysseus, for having sung the sad 
fates of the Achzans in strict order, and conformably 
to truth ; the chief excellence of the @éo7t¢ dott?) 
being made to consist precisely in that quality.” 

So also of Hesiod. His Theogony 
—“ furnishes a relation, in the historical form, 
wherein the characters who first appear are the chief 
objects and elements of external nature, asthe Earth, 
the Heavens, and the Sea; then come into action 
an order of beings called Titans, evidently belonging 
in part to the sensible, and partly to an ideal world, 
and these, again, are succeeded by the gods who 
were usually worshipped in the temples of Greece. 
The sequel takes in the descendants of these three 
classes of beings, their marriages and progeny, their 
wars and combats. It is manifest that the gods to 
whom dominion is ascribed in this poem, are the 
same that were adored in ancient Greece. This, 
indeed, is pointed out by the poet in regard to He- 








Cytherea, and others. The heroes, too, are those 
that were already celebrated in Grecian mythi. Jf 
this were not the case, and we were to suppose that 
these names here bore a signification different fro 
what they bear in the religion and legends of G - 
then must the poet have made it his deliberate 
aim to impose upon his hearers, or he must haye 
been deceived himself, in the same way, by a more 
ancient bard,—suppositions which would, at all 
events, require a very strong foundation. If the 
contrary is clear, it follows that even the Original 
framer of the Theogony adopted previously-existi 
materials into his connexion.” "8 
The lyric poets also selected suitable mythj 

2 yt, 
and frequently modified them, as did Stesichorys 
and Pindar, from moral or theological motives: 
“ Pindar altered a number of mythi, because they 
did not harmonize with his own pure and elevated 
conceptions of the dignity of gods and heroes; and 
must therefore, in his judgment, be untrue. He was 
not actuated, then, by a species of levity, to which 
mythi might seem nothing more than mere indiffer. 
ent materials of poetical treatment, but on the con. 
trary by a regard for truth.” 

The tragic writers ventured on yet further 
modifications, particularly Euripides, who, more 
than any other poet, sought to reflect the popular 
mind in his dramas. Later poets took still 
greater liberties, particularly those of Alexandria 
and Rome. Euphorian and Ovid soon ven- 
tured, to a certain extent, on the invention of 
new fables ; but this, in regard to the latter, was 
confined to Italian mythology,—a mass, says 
Miiller, of obscure and unintelligible traditions, 
which must needs be converted into Grecian 
fables, and with which not only Ovid but Virgil 
went to work with great freedom, often assuming 
the task of creation: notwithstanding every 
attempt, however, he is constrained to add, that 
a true and genuine mythology—at least in the 
Greek sense of the word—was never formed from 
these materials. 

The prose writers of these early times were 
altogether indebted to preceding poets, and were 
almost wholly mere translators, or, at best, 
arrangers of the mythi, without suppressing the 
marvellous, though sometimes exercising aright 
of selection, guided for the most part by local 
prejudices. The historians attempted a philoso- 
phical treatment of the mythus, the ancient 
genealogies, and heroic adventures, such as we 
find in Herodotus and Thucydides; subsequent 
fragmatic writers attempted to convert them all 
into histories. Philosophers, including Plato, 
adopted the mythic expression, because it was 
picturesque and popular. 

But the source of the mythus itself—what is 
it? Oral tradition.— 

“ The separate consideration also of many single 
mythi confirms this result ; for they exhibit the most 
accurate knowledge of natural objects in the regions 
to which they refer, of the sanctuaries and religious 
observances peculiar to each, and of the circum- 
stances and fortunes of the tribes and families by 
which they were inhabited. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that these legends sprang up in those very 
regions, and among those who were familiar from 
their infancy with the various relations and localities; 
for the history of Grecian poetry will hardly admit of 
the supposition, that every district of Greece that 
abounded in legendary stories possessed its native 
poets, or that there were bards constantly wandering 
about, and searching everywhere for mythic mate- 
rials. We may, then, from what has been said, con- 
clude, with sufficient conviction, that the source of 
the mythus is to be found, for the most part, in oral 

tradition; and that this was also the fountain from 
which the earliest epic poets drew, which flowed on 
to Pindar, and long after, but at length turbid, even 
to Pausanias, and from which the body of mythology 
continued to receive constant accessions. So that, 
when an ancient poet glances at a mythus which is 
given at length by a later author, we are assuredly 
not entitled from this circumstance merely, to a 





cate, to the Aphrodite worshipped in Cyprus and 


sert, as has been done, that the passage in the 
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former is always the groundwork, or fundus totius 
fabula.” cs mee 

As to this Oral tradition, nearly the same 
remarks apply to it as to the mythus.—“ The 
Actual and the Imaginary, the Real and the 
Ideal, already co-existed,” says Miiller, ‘even 
in the original form,”’ and previously to its 

tical modification. We wish we had space 
to insert Miiller’s proofs that what Hesiod relates 
of Prometheus is a mythus and not an allegory. 
We must pass on, however, to state that in 
Miiller's opinion, the date of a mythus is not to 
be determined by the earliest known mention of 
it; for we cannot, he says, infer ignorance from 
silence ; neither is a poet’s ignorance of a mythus 
any proof whatever of its non-existence. Never- 
theless, an accurate chronological arrangement 
of the evidences is desirable, and may even, in 
favourable cases, furnish an actual history of a 
mythus; but its application needs ju icious 
caution. Of many mythi, we are able to say 
no more than that they were formed prior to the 
time when the poet handled them; perhaps, so 
long prior that, as mythi, they had become quite 
extinct, and were accordingly nowhere current 
among the people at the time of the author, who, 
so far as our researches are possible, gives to us 
the earliest intimation of them, but who may, 
notwithstanding, not have been really the first 
who mentioned them. In all such cases, we 
must seek for preliminary data in particular, 
from among historical events, att as the 
establishment of colonies. The mode of doing 
this, the author has illustrated at great length, 
showing thereby that the origin of mythi is ante- 
cedent to the period of artificially elaborated 
poetry: in a word, that the great mass of mythi 
ad their origin in what he calls “the Mythic 
Period itself,” and sprang up at the time of which 
in general they treat, and continued thereafter 
in a state of progressive developement. The 
Greeks themselves made a strongly marked 
distinction between the strictly Mythic and the 
Historical period. When the one expired and 
the other commenced, is an interesting inquiry, 
to which Miiller has dedicated an entire and 
much elaborated chapter, at the conclusion of 
which he states that everything brought forward 
in it 
—‘‘contributes to the result, that down to the 50th 
Olympiad, and perhaps somewhat further, i.e., until 
prose writing became generally adopted, ideas and 
opinions, blended with facts, frequently assumed, 
among the Grecian people, the form of mythic narra- 
tions, which were actually believed : but scarcely later 
than that, if we distinguish the mythus from the phi- 
losophical allegory, the historical hypothesis, and 
the epigrammatic conceit.” 

The chapter on Astronomical Mythi we are 
compelled to pass over; as also the means of 
separating the mythus from the modifications of 
poets and prose writers, and of resolving the 
mythic materials into their original elements. 
The root of the matter lies in the fact that the 
symbol is in general older than the mythus— 
“in the former,”’ says Miiller, “a dark but 
strong feeling, and undefined presentiment of 
the Divine are expressed; whereas, in the 
latter, ideas and notions are rather presented, 
and that too in a more clear and definite 
manner.”” The symbol is, indeed, the original 
of which the mythus is the narrative or dramatic 
expression; and the tendency to symbolizing is 
due to that spiritual instinct by which, whenever 
We meet with a fact we accept it, as the repre- 
sentative of an idea or law which comprehends 
a multitude of similar experiences—such one 
fact, previous to the induction of others, being 
for a time identified with the law itself, and con- 
sidered as its prerogative exponent. Thus it is 
that the original symbol includes the Real and 
Ideal, in a manner so intimate as to present as 
it were the prothesis and identity of both. 








It is a matter of congratulation that we have 
now so good, readable and clear a translation 
as the one before us, of a work which is a valu- 
able contribution not only to a national but to 
European literature in general. Miiller has 
treated this difficult subject of Mythology with 
such sobriety of method and matter, that his 
theory is not likely to be superseded. Some of 
its details are obviously open to correction, but 
further investigation must, we think, be con- 
ducted on the principle which he has propounded, 
and can only terminate in affording it corrobo- 
ration. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
edited by the Vice-Secretary.—This Journal has 
been established for the purpose of enabling the 
Geological Society to publish more of the original 
matter brought before it than could be done in the 
same time or at the same expense, in the Transactions 
of the Society. The journal is not, however, intended 
in any way to supersede the regular publication of 
the Transactions of the Society in the usual quarto 
form. The journal consists of two parts. ‘The first 
is a full report of the original communications read 
before the meetings of the Society, “the authors 
being, as heretofore, held responsible for the facts and 
opinions stated in their respective papers.” The re- 
ports in the present number are accompanied by 
figured illustrations, which are to be continued. The 
second or miscellaneous part consists of translations 
and abstracts of geological papers published in the 
Transactions of foreign societies or in foreign journals, 
with notices of new books and miscellaneous ob- 
servations, The principal papers in this number are: 
Prof. Sedgwick, ‘On the Older Palwozoic Rocks of 
North Wales;’ Mr. Brown, ‘On the Geology of Cape 
Breton ;’ Mr. Lyell, ‘On the Cretaceous Strata of 
New Jersey;) Mr. Lonsdale, ‘On the Fossil Corals 
from the New Jersey Cretaceous Formations;’ Mr. 
Murchison and M. de Verneuil, ‘On the Permian 
System as developed in Russia;’ Prof. E. Forbes, 
*On the Collection of Lower Green Sand Fossils in 
the Possession of the Society.’ In the second part 
there are translations of Dr. Philippi’s paper *On the 
Distribution of the Mollusca ;’ M. Deshayes’ paper, 
‘On the Fossils of the Pyrenees ;’ and M. Thorent, 
£On the Geological Structure of the Neighbourhooc 
of Bayonne.’ The work is neatly got up, and, under 
the editorship of Prof. Ansted, promises to be a 
valuable addition to our scientific literature. 

Elements of Algebra: Vol.1.On Arithmetical Algebra; 
Vol. II. On Symbolical Algebra, by the Dean of Ely. 
—In 1830, Dr. Peacock published his first work on 
algebra. The one now before us is not a second 
edition, but a new work. Of late years, as many of 
our readers know, great additions have been made 
to our knowledge of the first principles of algebra. 
The symbols which, under the name of impossible 
quantities, made common people wonder what algebra 
could be, have lost their claim to that curious title, 
and have received a full and sufficient explanation. 
The second volume of Dr. Peacock’s new work con- 
tains his views on this subject. We can hardly venture 
to give, in few words, any idea of the alterations which 
fifteen years have made in the opinions of the author. 
Thismuch, however, we have room for:—the principle 
of the permanence of equivalent forms is now stated 
more as the ruling principle of interpretation than 
as the actual consequence of definitions ;—as the 
end to which definitions are framed. It always ap- 
peared to us that Dr. Peacock had nearly arrived at 
this view in the preface of his first work. We re- 
commend this second work to our algebraical readers 
asa valuable contribution, not only to the metaphysi- 
cal view of the science, but also to the statement of 
its leading rules and theories, There is, in fact, no 
other work in which the full explanation of algebraical 
symbols is incorporated with the usual elements of 
the science. 

The Sportsman in Canada, by F. Tolfrey, 2 vols. 
—Written in the roystering spirit prevalent some 
twenty years since, which yet has its admirers; and 
as it abounds in what are called sketches of life and 
character and personal anecdote, it may be welcome 
toaclass. It contains, also, a long account of the 
melancholy death of the late Duke of Richmond, 





resulting, it was supposed, from the bite of a rabid 
fox; but, as the particulars were published at the 
time, and Mr. Tolfrey knows no more than he could 
collect from others, we cannot understand why it 
should have been introduced here. 

The Christian Commonwealth, by J. M. Morgan.— 
That the principle of Association is now generally 
acknowledged as the one which is most required by 
the wants of the age, is manifest by the almost count- 
less forms which it practically assumes. Neither, 
speculatively, is it without its advocates. There are 
“seething minds” that are continually agitated with 
the desire to aid in ameliorating the moral and phy- 
sical evils which everywhere and at all times have 
afflicted humanity. ‘These are of opinion that such 
evils, though of long continuance, are not the effects 
of an immutable law, but are eradicable by human 
ingenuity and co-operation. They, therefore, are 
indefatigable in their endeavours to effect such changes 
in the state of society as seem to them most con- 
ducive to the end they have in view. Some would 
pass a sweeping measure for the regulation of the 
world at large ; others content themselves with plans 
for a country ; others for a province; and others for 
such a section of general society as will readily engage 
in the experimentof a joint-stock company, to serve for 
a pattern institution, a model and example, the beauty 
of which shall gradually attract universal imitation. 
It is in this manner that Mr. Morgan would illustrate 
his “ principles by an epitome of society—commenc- 
ing de novo with a detached portion of the commu- 
nity;” hoping thereby to contribute his quota towards 
the task of “forming a superior race of men,”—an 
idea which, he tells us, “has entered little into 
schemes of policy.” He proposes, therefore, to locate 
three or four hundred families on land, and to form 
them into a distinct community, with select institu- 
tions. In carrying out this proposition, Mr. Morgan 
adopts the maxim—that, in relation togovernmentand 
legislation, “ men are as clay in the potter's hands.” 
But as Mr. Morgan’s scheme appears to us to set aside 
the freedom of individual action altogether, and to 
produce in his community a slave fellowship of “ con- 
strained things,"—machines rather than men and 
women,—we are at a loss to appreciate the morality 
and religious worth of this ‘Christian Commonwealth,’ 
In objecting, however, to this particular form of it, 
we would not be supposed to discountenance the 
principle of association in itself—a principle daily 
growing in strength, and which is probably now too 
strong to be successfully opposed by any efforts that 
could be brought against it. 

The Dream of the Lillybell: Tales and Poems, with 
Translations, by H. Morley.—The choice of subjects 
for translation, e.g. Novalis’ *‘ Hymns to Night,’ and 
Jean Paul's ‘Death of an Angel,’ indicates sufficiently 
the taste of the author and its tendency. We have 
here the productions of an elegant, precocious and 
educated mind, somewhat too conscious of its talent, 
somewhat too deeply tinged with German studies, 
but withal deserving praise for delicacy and tact of 
execution, both in verse and prose, seldom reached 
in juvenile productions. Withsuch word of encourage- 
ment we dismiss the writer, and with a hope that we 
shall meet him again when his more matured reason 
shall have thrown over the creations of his fancy that 
“ pale cast of thought” which “ the inevitable years” 
will bring, and which, by introducing “ the philosophic 
mind,” will confer both on his poetry and prose, a 
significance wherein they are both now in some degree 
deficient, though frequently rising into so much ten- 
derness and beauty as to justify a hope of future 
success. 

The State Farce, by 2 Progressive of the Present 
Generation.—Anything more desperately bad than 
this attempt at satire is scarcely conceivable. 

Justices’ Justice : a Satire, by R. J. Ball, B.A 
Another attempt at satire—a mere personal lampoon, 
directed against the police magistrates with more 
malice than talent. 

Poems, by an Under-Graduate.—Perhaps there is 
no description that can better characterize thesc little 
productions than the brief one in the title-page. They 
are indeed neither better nor worse than might have 
been expected; there are, of course, some pretty 
imitative harmonies, some classical allusions, and 
some oft-repeated sentimentalities which time out of 
mind have been the stock in trade of unripened ver- 
sifiers, But these resources are only available until 
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the requisitite facility in composition is gained, when, 
unless they are superseded by more original materials, 
the aspirant had better surrender at discretion, and 
try his hand at something for which he is better fitted 


than poetry. 
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THE POET AND HIS VOCATION. 


Poet, should I wish thee 
Such crowns as the world shapes with smiling lips 
For brows like thine? At noonday, when eclipse 
Blots out the sun in heaven, men gaze, and say, 
“ Great blessing art thou, Sun! until thy ray 
Ceased thus untimely, certes, little thought 
Was ours of all the glory thou hast brought 
To this our earth. Great blessing art thou, Sun; 
Great praise and worship hast thou nobly won!” 
ait, Poet, wait 
Till Death doth keep his state 
In thy closed chambers, and upon thine eyes 
His fixed immutable shadow deeply lies,— 
Wait, till thou hearest afar 
The seraph-anthem floating from God’s heaven, 
Borne on from star to star— 
When life hath faded from thee like a dream, 
And all the gauds of life the vilest seem, 
Shall those world-crowns be given ? 


But, Poet, I would give thee 
No scorn for such as these,—no lifting high 
Of a proud forehead. Meekly, patiently, 
Sing thou thy songs along the world’s highways, 
Putting not from thee any meed of praise 
That grudging hands dole out: high task is thine; 
High recompense, if worthily and well, 
Thy lays, with upward aspiration, swell 
The soul’s brave utterance of the truth divine;— 
High task, if only one poor human heart 
Be raised, and cheered, and strengthened by thine art; 
High recompense, if not a voice be found 
I’ the world to bless thee, angels catch the sound 
Of the eternal truth, and joy profound 

Fills all the courts of Reon. 


Then, Poet, I would bid thee 
Thus nobly work. Content, for present gain, 
That all the beautiful of earth’s domain 
Is thy great heritage;—that unto thee 
A grander music soundeth from the sea,— 





A richer fragrance in the flower is shrined,— 
A softer murmur borne upon the wind,— 
Than greeteth the world’s sense—that all are fraught 
With revelations to thy quickening thought, 
With solemn whispers dupusien things, 
With stately fancies, fine imaginings :— 
And more, O Christian Poet! that all these 
Are but faint types and transient images 
Of an unfading entsty, that shall be 
Thine ever, through a glad eternity, 
When the world’s trial is o’er. Work on, work on; 
Tarry not, rest not, till the crown is won 
Which suiteth living brows,—the holy crown, 
That, with its deathless, shadowless renown, 
O Poet, I would wish thee ! 
T. WEsTWooD. 
Enfield, April 15th. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Axum, Dee. 8, 1844. 
Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas. 

I am obliged to shield myself behind this old adage 
in order to overcome the surprise and regret which 
I experienced on reading Mr. Cooley’s opinion on 
the relative magnitude of the Blue and White Niles 
[see Athen. No. 890]. I am well aware that the 
author of ‘The History of Inland and Maritime 
Discovery’ is too sagacious to fall into a mistake on 
light grounds; and, therefore, conclude that his 
edition of ‘ Larcher’s Notes’ was prepared for the 
press before Mons. d’Arnaud’s voyage was yet known 
in Europe, that is, before February 1843. But your 
reviewer's article was penned much later (Feb. 1844), 
and he cannot be thoroughly acquitted of the old 


accusation of swearing in verba magistri. The fear of | 


a similar accusation on your part, prevents me from 
quoting here M. d’Anville or any other cabinet geo- 
grapher; for, as Lord Bacon teaches, the humblest ex- 
periment in modern times may overthrow the assertion 
of even an Aristotle. Let us then appeal to facts, and 
begin by stating the notorious one, that M. d’Arnaud 
has navigated on the White Nile 840 miles, at least, 
above Khartim, while the Blue River has not been 
navigated higher than 300 miles above the same spot, 
and its source is probably not 700 miles above its 
junction with the Bahr-el-Abiad. But in the absence 
of better information, you might contend that the 
Abbay* could be navigated above Fa Zoklo. I can 
scarcely admit even that. At the ford of Amooroo, 
which I crossed in April 1843, the dimensions of the 
Abbay were as follow: breadth 55 métres; greatest 
depth near the Gojam side (the waters on the left 
bank being much shallower) 1:29 métre ; apparent 
velocity at the surface, 3 miles an hour. Between 
this spot and Fa Zoklo, the Abbay receives no con- 
siderable river, and a little below the ford, that is, 
360 miles at most from Khartiim, is a succession of 
rapids, formidable, if not impassable, to ordinary river 
craft. I crossed the Gojeb, or principal tributary of the 
White Nile, between Yigga and Kankatti, at least 
1200 miles above Khartim. It was in the month 
of December 1842, and the collective width of three 
branches, formed by two islands, was 58 métres, the 
greatest depth being about 1:2 métre, witha velocity 
also of three miles an hour. Multiplying these num- 
bers, for the sake of comparison, we obtain 213 for 
the Abbay, 300 miles above its junction with the 
White Nile, whose volume is represented by 203, 
1200 miles higher up, before it has received the 
Gibe, the Bago, and the Baro (Saubat of Mons. 
d’Arnaud), which is scarcely inferior in magnitude to 
the main stream itself. It is, therefore, extremely 
probable that the White Nile is much superior in 
magnitude to the Blue River; and the only proof to 
the contrary would be carefully measured sections 
and mean velocities of both streams at equal dis- 
tances from, and near to, Khartim. But I am con- 
fident that such measures would not invalidate the 
decisions of M. d’ Anville. 

As Mr. Cooley’s mind is well trained to the rigorous 
methods of geometrical investigation, I here venture 
to warn him, that nothing less than a very positive 
demonstration will satisfy many readers, and make 
them adopt the Bahr-el-Azrek as the Nile of Ptolemy. 
If my memory serves me right, Ptolemy did know 





* This is the proper orthography. The learned men in 
Gojam expressly told me, that Abbay is written with a 
double B. Abbay (Abbawi of the Awawa) means fatherly in 
the Gonga language. Abbay means refusing, noncon- 


JSormist, liar, in the Amhariia language. 








more of the White Nile than most moderns, for he 
places its sources in a marsh, a fact which even 4 
d’Arnaud has not discovered. There remaing only 
one reason which supports Mr. Cooley’s theory, ~ 4 
the opinion prevalent in the neighbourhood of Khar. 
tim and Sennar, that the Bahr-el-Azrek is the true 
Nile. TI have questioned several native travellers on 
that point, and particularly a pilgrim born in 
Salé, but now settled in Inarya. The result of lj 
my investigations on the opinion of the natives is, that 
the river Nile is formed of two rivers, the Blue and 
the White: that the waters of the latter are more 
voluminous, but are disagreeable to the taste and 
unwholesome ; that those of the Bahr-el-Azrek are 
pure, healthy, and heavier than the waters of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, like a smaller volume of gold out. 
weighing an apparently greater mass of iron. I admit 
that all Abyssines name the Abbay as the principal 
branch of the Nile, but this is from sheer ignorance, 
since they maintain, at the same time, that were the 
Abbay made to flow through Shawa into the basin 
of the Hawarh, Egyptian harvests would perish by 
drought. 

Having ventured thus far to retort on your reviewer 
with his own arms, I must beg to apply, also, to 
Bruce, my epigraph, which I had intended only for 
yourself. While maintaining that the Abbay ig 
not the true Nile, I hasten to add that the Scottish 
traveller and gentleman has far other and wider 
claims on the admiration of posterity. None of his 
own countrymen admire his talents, and, I would fain 
add, his faults so much as I do. Bruce will ever be 
the polar star of African travellers, and in this en- 
lightened and unimpassioned age every man of learn- 
ing must now and then bow down to him. 

Antuony D’Appapie. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

There is a flutter and an outcry among the Belgian 
cuckoos. Threatened (by treaty with France) with 
the deprivation of “their right” to rob their neigh- 
bours’ nests, they grow eloquent under the sense 
of intolerable wrong; and, in their agonized appre- 
hension of a compelled honesty, have actually pro- 
duced a literary egg of their own. This is a petition, 
addressed to the Chamber of Representatives, for 
protection against the usurping claims of literary 
morality and international copyright. The extent 
and duration of the wrong are pleaded with 
the earnest conviction of anti-monopolists and the 
free spirit of pirates. “Fifty thousand Belgians,” 
say they, (accustomed, like their * grandmothers, to 
suck eggs,’ wherever they could find them) “are 
menaced in their existence and in their rights.” 
The claim of the foreign writer to a monopoly of his 
own head is about to bring “ruin on numerous and 
flourishing branches of industry connected with 
reprints’—(a Belgian expression for larceny). While 
the ministers are loudly upbraided with anti-piratical 
intentions, it is touchingly insinuated that there is yet 
a hope for the pirate in the dispositions of the 
Chamber, (this is epigrammatic); but that body is 
warned not to let its sympathies slumber :—* It is 
not with international treaties as with an ordinary 
law. A treaty once signed by the contracting parties, 
the Chambers find themselves placed under a sort of 
moral constraint, to which they yield, in deference to 
established relations and obedience to ‘accomplished 
facts."” Should the Chamber of Representatives 
find itself in this predicament, we would suggest 
to the petitioners that there is still the chance of 
Royal interference. When we remember that 
King Leopold paternally pointed out to them, not 
many years ago, how much this means of making an 
honest livelihood might be extended, we cannot think 
His Majesty will leave the plunderers at the mercy 
of the new and growing morality of nations. Mean- 
time, the condition into which their interests have 
been brought, by the mere whisper of its possible 
application to them, is thus eloquently summed up 
in a perorating paragraph :—“ The sole apprehension 
of those measures against which we appeal, suspends 
over our heads the sword of Damocles!” (Why 
should men, who can write thus, go abroad for their 
works of style or imagination?) ‘ All speculations 
are fettered, all enterprises suspended. Neither 
printer, nor bookseller, nor paper-maker, dares enter 
upon a large operation,” (a large operation upon the 
property of others!) “and this forced stagnation re- 
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acts upon the labouring class—upon fifty-thousand 
Belgians,” &c. (Da Capo: Chorus of Robbers.) 

The love of speculation, in France,—which has 
already converted the publisher into a share-broker, 
and sent literature into the stock-market,—has found 
a new and curious field for its operations in the 
department of journalism. A M. Duveyrier has 
concluded an agreement with the proprietors of the 
Journal des Débats, the Constitutionnel, and the Presse, 
py which he farms the advertisements of those papers, 
with the right to increase them indefinitely, for 15 
years, from the Ist of July next, at the rate of 300,000 
francs per annum for each paper—in all 36,000/. 
sterling. The property so created M. Duveyrier 
has converted into a joint-stock company, with a 
capital of 80,0007. divided into 8,000 shares of 102. 
each; and of these,a portion have already found 
their way into the money market, and reached a 
premium of 4l.—notwithstanding a supplementary 
article of the treaty which stipulates that the pro- 
prietors of the respective papers are to receive, over 
and above the annual rent of 300,000 francs, a clear 
half of the profits—By the way, speaking of share- 
hold literary property, perhaps our readers may like 
to hear M. Guizot’s opinion, in the form of an 
epigram, on an eminent subject of this species of 
speculation. During that minister’s convalescence, 
he was visited by a friend, who found him walking in 
his garden, and occupied in reading M. Thiers’ 
‘History of the Consulate and the Empire.’ To the 
usual inquiry after his health, the minister replied :— 
“Quite well ; you see I read romances.” 

Amongst the few works of interest announced as 
forthcoming is, ‘ The History of the Monastery of St. 
Oswin, at Tynemouth,’ by W. 8S. Gibson. The 
work is to be embellished with illuminations and 
initial letters from manuscripts, and emblazoned by 
hand, in imitation of the original. Mr. Murray has 
also added to his list of works in preparation, ‘ The 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England, from the 
Earliest Times down to the Revolution of 1688, by 
the Right Hon. Lord Campbell,—‘ Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art,’ by Lord Lindsay,—and 
‘The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,’ by George 
Dennis, Esq. 

On the 24th, the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the members of the London Library was held,—the 
Earl of Clarendon, President, in the chair. The 
Report stated, that the progress of the Library had 
been satisfactory during the past year: 118 new 
members had been admitted,—being an increase of 
82 on the number of the preceding year, making the 
total 676. Large additions had been made to the 
books, which now comprise about 24,000 volumes. 
The circulation, during the year, was 26,210 volumes. 
A new catalogue is promised as soon as possible. 
The Report next stated, that, in consequence of the 
increase in the number of books, the committee had 
determined to take a lease of more spacious pre- 
mises, No. 12, St. James’s-square. According to the 
financial statement, the receipts were 2,460/.,—in- 
cluding a previous balance of 292/. The expenditure 
amounted to 2,180. A summary of the receipts and 
expenditure, during the four years of its existence, 
exhibited a total of 10,2352, Lord Mahon and Prof. 
Twiss were elected members of the committee, in 
the room of Mr. Macaulay, M.P. and Mr. Pem- 
berton Leigh, retiring. 

The meeting of the British Association, at Cam- 
bridge, is likely to prove of considerable interest, | 
from the number of distinguished scientific foreigners 
expected. Prof. Struve, of Dérpat, Profs. Dove, 
Kreil, Kupfer and others will be present, for the 
purpose of taking part in the Magnetic congress. 
Prof. Foggi, of Pisa, Prof. Schinbein, of Basle, and 
Sir Robert Schomburgk, have also expressed their 
Intention of attending the meeting; and it is hoped 
that M. Quetelet, Prof. Agassiz, and others, will be 
able to appear. The arrangements at Cambridge 
will admit of a model-room, for the reception of 
works of art of all kinds,—forming an extremely 
interesting feature of the meeting. It is greatly to 
be desired that all who would assist in rendering this 
’% complete as possible, by sending objects of in- 
terest for exhibition, would communicate their inten- 
tions to the local secretaries as soon as possible. 

We dare not trouble our readers with a tithe of 
the letters we receive respecting the doings of the 
an-archeologists and the “unanimous committee ;” 


but, in further confirmation of what we said, a fort- 
night since, and of the statement of the Dean of 
Hereford, that others, as well as himself, were “ de- 
ceived” by the circular—and as a pleasant pendant 
to the letters of Mr. Hardwick and Mr. Hailstone, 
we insert the following from the Rev. R. L. Frere :— 
Bishopstone, Hereford, May 24, 1845. 

Perceiving, in your article on the Archeological Associa- 
tion, of the 19th, my name mentioned as a suitor for the 
return of the contribution I had most unwittingly made to 
Mr. Pettigrew and his seceding party, I beg to confirm your 
statement in all parts. It is true that, had I taken a little 
more care, I might have avoided the trap in which I have 
been caught; but I inconsiderately looked upon Mr. Pet- 
tigrew as an authorized organ of the British Archxological 
Association, the position in which I first had the honour of 
corresponding with him; and without suspicion, or exami- 
nation of names forming his pseudo-central committee, 
paid up the amount which was to constitute me a life 
member. An application, stating the mistake I had made, 
and couched in courteous terms, has been made for restitu- 
tion ; but, as you observe, ‘‘no money returned is the order 
of the day.” That the retention of money, I will not say ob- 
tained under false pretences, but obtained most decidedly 
contrary to the intentions of the donor, and retained contrary 
to his expressed wishes, may be, according to Mr. Pettigrew’s 
notions of ‘‘ common sense” and “ business,” as set forth in 
his letter to the Hereford Times of this day, it is not for me 
to venture to deny; but whether such a proceeding is 
reconcileable with the honourable feelings which charac- 
terize gentlemen and scholars, I will leave to you and the 
public to decide.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

Ricwarp Lane Frere, B.D. 

The Edinburgh papers mention, that Government 
has appointed Mr. Smith, Astronomical Observer at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to the chair of Astronomy, 
in the University of that city, vacant by the death 
of Professor Henderson.—The same journals report 
| the death, in that capital, at the age of 93, of Mr. 
Robert Sym,—the oldest Writer to the Signet in 
Edinburgh, uncle to Professor Wilson, and a con- 
stant contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, many 
years ago, under the familiar name of “Timothy 
Tickler.” 

The East India Company has liberally—and 
judiciously, with reference to the effect of such an 
example—conferred a pension of 1,000/. a-year on 
Mohan Lal,—who rendered such services to our 
countrymen in the disasters of Affghanistan, and was 
a chief instrument in rescuing the British prisoners 
from the hands of Akhbar Khan. 

It having been found that the present premises of 
the Museum of Economic Geology, in Craig’s Court, 
are far too small for the rapidly increasing collection 
of specimens illustrative of the application of Geology 
to the arts and manufactures, the Government have 
determined on appropriating a large space between 
Piccadilly and Jermyn Street, near St. James’s 
Church, for a commodious building, sufficient for 
the accommodation necessary for the Museum, the 
Mining Record Office, and the purposes of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain. The archi- 
tect to the Office of Woods and Works, Mr. 
Pennethorne, has furnished plans, by which a frontage, 
in both the above-named streets, of seventy feet, is 
insured, and a depth of one hundred and fifty feet; 
which will be occupied by galleries for the exhibition 
of geological and mineralogical specimens, models 
of machinery, and illustrative productions of the arts 
and manufactures. We find, from the published 
correspondence between the Treasury and the 
Chief Commissioner, that the principal officers of 
the Museum and of the Geological Survey, now con- 
solidated, are, Sir Henry de la Beche, Director, Mr. 
Ramsay, Superintendent of the Survey, Mr. Richard 
Phillips, Curator of the Museum and Mineralogical 
Chemist, Prof. Forbes, Paleontologist, Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, Organic Chemist, and Mr. Robert Hunt, Keeper 
of the Mining Records. The survey of Ireland is 
under the superintendence of Captain James; and Dr. 
Kane undertakes the chemical part of the inquiry. 
With such officers, we cannot but hope that great 
national benefit will be derived from this establish- 
ment. 

We remark, in the papers, the report of a police 
case relative to an Italian book and a supposed auto- 
graph of Shakspeare. Considerable obscurity seems 
to hang over the subject; and we are not any the more 
satisfied of the genuineness of the handwriting by the 
announcement since made, that the parties litigant 
have “agreed to divide equally between them the 
proceeds of sale” of the volume in dispute. 

From Bonn, we hear that preparations have com- 
menced, in the square of the Cathedral, for the erec- 








tion of the statue of Beethoven, and the grand 





musical festival with which it is to be inaugurated in 
July next:—from Pesth, that an Exhibition of the 
products of the Arts of Design—the first ever held 


| in Hungary—will be opened in that city on the Ist of 


the same month. 
Of the vase ordered by her Majesty, for presenta- 
tion at the coming Ascot races, the following descrip- 


| tion is given :—The body is of globular form, bearing 


enrichments of the rose, shamrock and thistle, with 
the inscriptions. The stem is in the Elizabethan 
style, having grouped round it the royal supporters, 
with the arms, crowns and helmets of her Majesty 
and Prince Albert. On the cover isa highly-finished 
group, representing the legend of St. Hubert, the 
patron-saint of hunting—that portion of the history 
being selected where the spectre stag appears to 
Hubert, bearing the cross between its antlers. The 
affrighted huntsman at once falls upon his knees to 
the vision; while his horse, unconscious of what is 
passing, is quietly grazing on the bank, and his hounds 
are reposing by their master’s side. 

The Revue de Paris gives the following very 
favourable account of moral and intellectual progress 
in Athens, amid the slow and confused growth of its 
political theories and institutions. The city, says that 
paper, is “ growing rich in scientific and philanthropic 
foundations, of all kinds. To the Museum of the 
Acropolis has been added a National Library,—to 
which the Kings of Prussia and Naples have sent 
presents truly royal. The Zozimas, the Barbakis, 
and the Kaplanos families have given nearly a mil- 
lion of drachms for a Greek Seminary. The wealthy 
Sinas is building and furnishing an Athenian Ob- 
servatory, at his own cost. Every one seems willing 
to contribute, after his means, to the moral and ma- 
terialadvancement ofthecountry. The Ionidis family 
have subscribed, between them, 60,000 drachms, 
towards founding prizes and exhibitions, for poor 
students, at the University. The Greek merchants 
of ‘Trieste, Odessa and Smyrna are no less eager than 
those of Athens to contribute, by foundations of 
many kinds, towards the restoration of banished 
literature and science to their common country.”—In 
the Roman States, on the contrary, violent efforts 
are making, by exclusions and interdictions, some of 
which seem almost puerile, to arrest the march of 
the world, Rome would fain do, in the midst of 
Europe, and reached by all its paths, what China, 
with her remoteness and her seclusion of ages to help, 
has failed to maintain,—draw a wall around her petty 
material empire, and sit within it under the shadow 
of the past, while the nations around are walking in 
light. She would be the “Sleeping Beauty’ of 
Holiness ; around whom all things should be struck 
into theattitude of yearsago,—while about her a forest 
of prejudices and exclusions is vainly planted to keep 
out the foot of any who would awaken her. Our 
readers are aware, no doubt, that the Pope has 
refused the transit of all railways through any part 
of his temporal dominions: so that these innu- 
merable lines, which are bringing “the ends of 
the earth together,” with all the prodigious moral 
and material force that they convey, are suddenly 
stopped, as by a spell, on all the edges of this “ Sleepy 
Hollow.” What if the spell be too weak to hold 
them? May not St. Peter's itself be driven down 
by these tremendous agents, for which no pathways 
will have been provided? It nearly dislocates the 
imagination to descend from this grand measure of 
resistance, to the last interdiction issued by the Head 
of the Catholic Church against the progress of dis- 
covery. His Holiness forbids the introduction into 
his dominions of the dangerous and heretical process 
of gilding metals by means of galvanism! We 
meddle not with theological discussion ; but the 
polity of a Government like the Papal is within our 
competency: and we may venture to say, that if 
there be any necessary connexion between such a 
polity and the doctrines it is meant to defend, the 
latter cannot be true—or tenable. There is no 
Truth which cannot stand the test of human improve- 
ment; and no spiritual edifice can hope for a pro- 
longed existence, in this age of the world, which 
exists only by denying all the lights, and resisting 
all the moral forces, of the time. Ifthe Papal domi- 
nion is to endure, we may be sure it will soon travel 
by railway.—Turning to Turkey,—where we recently 
announced an important step taken, in the constitu- 
tional direction, towards the progress of civilization, 
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—we may mention, that the eastern papers are filled 
with descriptions of the entry of the provincial 
deputies into the capital. The members, tothe number 
of four hundred, were on horseback ; and that which 
added to the picturesque of the event has been pre- 
judicial to its efficacy. The rich varieties of national 
costume indicated the varieties of race and country 
that sit under the shadow of the Padisha; but they 
were, also, the outward signs of varieties of prejudice, 
idea, and language,—which latter, in particular, render- 
ed it necessary to split the intended Imperial Parlia- 
ment into so many fractions, representing the ten 
different nations that compose the empire,—consulting 
separately, and so, in all probability, perpetuating 
the differences. Nevertheless, the event is an im- 
portant one. The principle of representation has 
been admitted, and will not be forgotten; and the 
first and most effectual hint towards a future fusion 
has been given, by this gathering together, in a com- 
mon sentiment, and for a common and popular 
cause. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Secretary. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 
their GALLERY, Firry-TuREE, Pati MAtt.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—KEDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.--Just Opened, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux, Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 








SPHERIC RAILWAY, exhibited by a WORKING MODEL 
having a power to carry visitors. A CURIOUS MECHANICAL 
HAND on a person who has lost his natural hand. Dr. RYAN’S 
LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of DOMESTIC LIFE daily, 
at a quarter past Three, and on Wednesday and Friday evenings at a 
quarterto Nine. Prof. |ACHHOFFNER’SVARIEDLECTURES, 
with brilliant experiments. LECTURES on CHARACTER, with 
MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. J. RUSSELL, accom- 

anied by Dr. Wallis on the Pianoforte, on the evenings of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, at Eight o'clock. New and beautiful objects 
in the CHROMATROPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, PROTEOSCOPE, &c. 
NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS. SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS 
by the DIVER, and DIVING BELL. Working Models described 
daily.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Geocraruicat Soctery.—May 26.—This being 
the fifteenth anniversary, the Members met for the 
election of officers, the President, R.I. Murchison,Esq., 
in the chair. The official business being concluded, the 
President presented the Royal Medals awarded to 
Prof. Ritter and Dr.C. T. Beke, the former to Baron 
Leopold von Buch, for his distinguished countryman, 
the latter to Dr. Beke in person. The President 
then delivered his annual address on the progress of 
geography during the past year. The following were 
the officers elected :—Lord Colchester, President ; 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., 
and R. I. Murchison, Esq., Vice-Presidents ; Major 
Shadwell Clerke, the Bishop of Norwich, Admiral 
Bowles, Lieut.-General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., 
8. Jones Loyd, Esq., the Earl of Rosse, and Colonel 
C. R. Fox, M.P., Members of Council. A vote of 
thanks to the retiring President was passed, and in 
the evening the Members dined at the New Thatched 
House Tavern, R. I. Murchison, Esq. in the chair, 
—the party being honoured by the presence of the 
Prussian Minister, Baron Leopold von Buch, Dr. 
Ruppell, Prof. Ozerski, &c. 





GeorosicaL Soctery.—May 28.—The President, 
Mr. Horner, in the chair.—A communication was 
read, ‘ On the Geology of Lycia,’ by Prof. E. Forbes 
and Lieut. Spratt, R.N. The authors stated, that 
the rock forming the greater part of Lycia consists 
of the seaglia, or Apennine limestone, a series not 
very distinctly defined, and that near the river Xan- 
thus another rock of greenish sandstone, whose age 
was not determined, rested conformably on the scaglia. 
In other places true tertiary beds, both marine and 
freshwater, overlie the scaglia; and of these the 
marine are the most ancient, and, from the fossils 
which occur in the different beds, they are found to 
be all of the same age. The authors then described 


the districts in which the tertiary marine beds appear, 
some of them being from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and 
others at a still greater elevation, above the sea level, 


extensive than the marine beds, and extend over the 
district, at heights of 200 or 300 feet above the plain. 
They consist of marls, capped by flat tables of con- 
glomerate limestone. The relative age of these ter- 
tiary beds is determined by the presence of both 
marine and freshwater strata in the two great valleys 
of the Xanthus, the former being identified with the 
Bordeaux miocenes, and the latter therefore being 
much newer than the eocene freshwater tertiaries of 
Smyrna. A considerable mass of travertine is found 
in the great plains of Pamphylia, and it forms cliffs 
of considerable height, through which the rivers 
pour. Certain recent changes of level were also 
noticed, which had attracted the attention of Sir C. 
Fellows. In conclusion, the authors consider that 
the scaglia, the formation of most ancient date, was 
deposited as fine sediment in a deep sea, and was in 
progress during the whole of the secondary, including 
the cretaceous, epoch ; the evidence of this consisting 
in the remarkable mixture of fossils observable in 
Mount Lebanon and elsewhere, and the great thick- 
ness, the extent, and the conformable superposition 
of the different beds. The sandy beds resting on 
the scaglia seem to have been more recent than the 
miocene marine strata, the presence of which marks 
a great change in elevation. This change was more 
than paralleled by a converse one of depression, pro- 
ducing lakes, in which the freshwater tertiary beds 
were deposited, and which have been since drained 
by changes in level still going on. 

A short notice was read, being the translation of a 
Memoir, by the Baron Leopold von Buch, ‘Ona 
New Family of Crinoidal Animals, called Cystidee.’ 
The stony cases of these animals differ from Encrin- 
ites chiefly in the absence of arms, and the presence 
of ovarial apertures in the plates. They are found 
abundantly in the lower beds of the Silurian series, 
chiefly in Scandinavia. 

A paper was read, ‘On the Relation of the New 
Red Sandstone to the Carboniferous Strata in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire,’ by E. W. Binney, Esq. The 
author endeavoured to show that the Lancashire coal- 
field, although of great thickness, does not exhibit a 
passage upwards into the new red sandstone, but 
that it is a more perfect series than that in the west 
of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. He also supposes 
that the coal measures are generally thrown down by 
the various faults, the dislocation being of some 
extent ; that these measures continue unaltered be- 
neath the upper beds; and finally, that the lower 
portions of the new red sandstone are but imper- 
fectly exhibited in the coal-field in question. 





Astatic Soctery.—May 17.— The twenty-second 
anniversary was held this day, the Chairman of the 
East India Company, Sir Henry Willock, in the chair. 
The report began by astatement of elections, deaths, 
and retirements; and showed an increase in the 
number of members. A succinct account of the late 
vice-president, Sir Gore Ouseley, was read, alluding 
to his eminence as an oriental scholar and diplomatist ; 
and lamenting his decease as an amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman. It was also stated that a memoir 
of his life and services was preparing. This was fol- 
lowed by a notice of J. Guillemard, Esq., one of the 
earliest members of the Society. The labours of 
Dr. Malcolmson were next reviewed, and a memoir of 
his life read; followed by an account of Mr. Griffiths, 
who died at an early age in February last, devoting 
his last breath to the cause in which his life had been 
spent ; this memoir was understood to be from the 
pen of the noble President. A notice followed of 
the additions made to our acquaintance with Eastern 
palzography, by the transcription of the inscription 
of Kapur-di-Ghari, and by the translation of the 
Bihistin inscriptions, by Major Rawlinson, which had 
recently been received from Baghdad ; and would be 
published in a future journal. Another donation of 
100/. by the late treasurer was next adverted to, as 
well as the wish of that gentleman, that one-half of 
that sum should be devoted to the purchase of books 
for extending the Library. The Report went on to 
mention the additions to the library that had been 
made since the last anniversary. Therecommendation 
of the Council, that Sir E. Ryan should be elected to 
fill the vacancy in the vice-presidency, occasioned by 
the death of Sir Gore Ouseley, formed the next sub- 
ject. This was followed by the Report of the Oriental 
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about to publish an interesting work on Persian lite. 
rary biography, which Sir Gore Ouseley wasemployed 
in preparing for the press at the time of his decease 
The works recently printed at the expense of the 
committee, and those preparing for publication, were 
then noticed. Among the latter is a Collection of 
Biographies of Persian Poets, by Mr. Bland, and q 
translation from the Arabic, by the Rey. W. Cureton, 
of ‘ The Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects: 
by Sharisténi, a Mohammedan writer of the 12th 
century. It was remarked, that this translation would 
form a fit companion to that curious and instructive 
book, the Dabistan, or ‘ School of Sects,’ printed lag, 
year. A list of works in the course of publication by 
the Oriental Text Society, was next given. It jn. 
cluded the ‘ Makzan-al-Israr,’ edited by Mr. Bland, 
the ‘Sharist4ni,’ edited by the Rev. W. Cureton; ‘The 
Yusuf and Zuleikha of Ferdusi,’ edited by Mr. Mor. 
ley ; and the * Dasa Kumara Charita, edited by Prof, 
Wilson. The report of the auditors was then read, 
A ballot took place for new members of Council and 
officers, and the result declared as follows :—Sjr 
E. Ryan was elected a Vice-President ; the remain. 
ing officers were re-elected; and the following noble. 
men and gentlemen were elected into the Council, 
in lieu of those who go out by rotation :—the Earl 
Powis; Lord Viscount Jocelyn, M.P.; Lord Francis 
Egerton, M.P.; Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart. M.P.; 
Gen. Briggs; Gen. Caulfield, C.B.; J. Fergusson, 
Esq.; Capt. W. J. Eastwick ; and G. W. Anderson, 
Esq.—April 19.—No business of public interest was 
transacted at this meeting. 


Botanica Socrety.— May 2.—E. Doubleday, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair.—Dr. Lloyd and J. Coppin, 
Esq. were elected Members. Read ‘ Remarks on 
some Specimens of Rubi (new to the British Flora), 
by Dr. T. B. Salter. Specimens were presented, and 
respectively named by Dr. Salter, Rubus tenuis, 
Rubus Borreri, and Rubus Babingtonii. 





Institution or Civit Encinrers.— May 20.— 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair—Mr. P. 
Barlow presented, as an Appendix to his Paper on 
the Atmospheric System, the results of a series of 
experiments upon the force employed in drawing 
carriages up an incline plane of | in 43, by a sta- 
tionary engine and rope traction, upon the Canter- 
bury and Whitstable Railway. From these experi- 
ments, it appeared that the stationary engine of 
25-horse power, with a rope, would produce a 
useful mechanical effect, equal to the engine of 100 
horses’ power on the Dalkey Atmospheric Railway ; 
thus proving, by direct facts, the deduction of Mr. 
Stephenson as to the amount of lost power by the 
latter system. 

A paper, by Mr. Thorold, gave an account of the 
late failure of the Suspension Bridge at Yarmouth. 
After giving the dimensions of the structure, which 
appear to have been altered from the original design, 
without the consent or superintendence of the 
architect, the immediate cause of the accident 
was attributed to the failure of one of the main 
links near the point of attachment to the pyramid. 
On examination, it appeared that the iron was 
originally of indifferent quality, and that the weld 
had been made so imperfectly that only one- 
twentieth part of the sectional area of the bar had 
been welded. It was therefore evident that the 
links could never have been properly tested. A 
discussion ensued, in which the principles of the 
construction of suspension bridges were laid down; 
and it was insisted upon, from the experience of the 
Menai and Montrose, and other large bridges, that 
the platforms of such bridges should be rendered 
perfectly rigid, so as to prevent any undulation, and 
that the chains should be merely used to support the 
actual weight of the platform and the road. The 
novel plan for the bridge over the Menai Straits, 
proposed, by Mr. Stephenson, to be constructed of a 
large wrought-iron tube, supported by chains, was 
also mentioned, and the principle appeared to be 
considered sound. 

The next paper was by Mr. Grantham. It gave 
an account of the wreck of the Vanguard iron steam- 
vessel, which went on shore on a ledge of rocks at 
the entrance of the Cove of Cork, and, after re 
maining there until the rocks were cut away at low 
water, so that a high-water tide carried her off, was 
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found to be so little injured that a few days sufficed 
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to repair all damage. The engines were scarcely 
strained, and nothing was broken. This led to the 
mention of some instances of the power of resistance 
of iron vessels, and to the experiments now in pro- 
gress of trial at Woolwich on the powers of iron 
steam-vessels to resist shot. It appeared that, with 
a light charge of powder, a hole was merely punched 
through the plate by the ball; but that, with a heavy 
charge, the ball striking the plate with great 
velocity rendered it brittle, and the fragments flew 
about in an extraordinary manner. 





Royat InstituT1on.—May 23.—W. Varlo Hel- 
lyer, Esq. V.P. in the chair_—G, Fownes, Esq. Ph.D. 
‘On the Present State and Prospects of Organic 
Chemistry.’ Dr. Fownes commenced by remarking, 
that of the two methods of chemical investigation, 
synthesis and analysis, the latter only can aid our 
inquiries into organic bodies; and that, unlike water 
and some other inorganic compounds, these bodies 
cannot be formed artificially from their elements. It 
js only living organisms—as vegetables—which can 
produce such substances synthetically ; this they do 
from their materials, which exist in the atmosphere, 
&c. while the chemist, by dealing with them, does but 
reduce them to less and less complicated compounds. 
Dr. Fownes then traced the history of organic analysis, 
from the original method of effecting the combustion 
of an organic product in oxygen, devised by Gay Lus- 
sac and Thénard in 1811, (an arrangement modified 
by Dr. Prout in 1827,) to Liebig’s contrivance for 
weighing, in place of measuring, the products of the 
combustion ; and concluded this part of his subject 
by a reference to the experiments of MM. Will and 
Varrentrapp, who have shown, that if any azotized 
organic substances be heated with hydrate of potass, 
the nitrogen, liberated by the combustion, unites with 
the hydrogen of the hydrate-water to form ammonia, 
which may be condensed into hydro-chloric acid, and 
thus collected. Dr. Fownes then entered on the 
chemical history of the alcohols. He described 
three as being well characterized :—1. The alcohol, 
commonly so called. This is produced when any 
saccharine matter, having been brought into the 
form of grape-sugar, is made, by the influence of 
catalysis, to split up into water, carbonic acid, and 
alcohol. The ether, derivable from this alcohol, is 
almost as ancient and as well known as the alcohol 
itself. On this subject, Dr. Fownes adverted to 
what may be considered as the saline compounds 
of ether—i. e. ether, or its elements, in union with 
acids ;—of these the hydro-chloric and acetic ethers 
are examples: these are allied to salts; because, 
when they are treated with an alkali, the ether is dis- 
placed, and the salt of that alkali is formed. Dr. 
Fownes next entered on the researches of Sir H. 
Davy connected with the oxidation of alcohol. He 
showed that, when its vapour is brought into contact 
with certain metals, some of the hydrogen of that 
vapour is burnt out, the place of it supplied by oxy- 
gen, and acetic acid formed. 2, The substance par- 
allel with alcohol, known as wood-spirit, was next 
explained ; and it was shown that formic acid (the 
acid obtained from ants) bears the same analogy to 
wood-spirit, which acetic acid does to common alco- 
hol. 3. The last analogue of alcohol, potatoe-oil, 
was then briefly noticed. It is the acrid volatile 
substance (Fusel-oil) occurring in the manufacture of 
potatoe-brandy, and not separated from it without 
great difficulty. In the derivatives from this body a 
pungent oily acid, chemically identical with that 
which is distilled from the root of the valerian, occu- 
pies the same place which formic acid holds in the 
wood-spirit series, and acetic acid in the common 
alcoholic series. Dr. Fownes then said a few words on 
the vegeto-alkalies, After the discovery of the basic 
properties of morphia in 1803, these substances have 
attracted much attention. On this subject, it was 
observed, that there is no basic substance existing in 
Plants which does not contain nitrogen. The last 
topic referred to the attempts made to produce vegeto- 
alkalies by artificial means. After describing the 
solid crystalline matter produced by the action of 
ammonia on the volatile oil of mustard, Dr. Fownes 
adverted to some investigations of his own, in which 
a true organic base, forming crystallizable salts and 
strongly alkaline to test-paper, had been obtained. 
The source of this substance was an oil before known, 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid upon bran 








and similar bodies. This oil formsa solid compound 
with ammonia, having the characters of an amide, 
being decomposed by acids with formation of an 
ammoniacal salt and liberation of the oil. In contact 
with a boiling-hot solution of caustic potash, it is con- 
verted into a new substance,—the vegeto-alkali in 
question, which is isomeric with the amide from which 
it is produced. In like manner, the hydrobenzamide 
of M. Laurent, by similar treatment, yielded a second 
organic base, as distinct and as powerful as the first, 
and capable of forming a long series of salts and 
other compounds. 
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PINE ARTS 

SCULPTURE, 

Mr. Westmacott delivered his sixth and conclu- 
ding lecture onthe 13th inst. The history of Sculp- 
ture was resumed at the date of Roubiliac. 

In considering the works of the scholars of this 
master, it was observed that they exhibited all the 
faults without the merits of his practice. Execution 
was the great aim of the sculptors; and, by giving 
all their attention to this, the mind and sentiment, 
that alone can give a lasting interest to Art, was neg- 
lected. Recourse was had to the imagery of ancient 
fiction ; and the worst specimens of confusion of the 
modern and pseudo-classical stylesabounded wherever 
Sculpture was employed. The works of this time 
contain every variety of a most confined idea. This 
is exhibited chiefly in monuments, where Time, Fame, 
and Death form the staple of almost every composi- 
tion. The productions of Roubiliac himself, with all 
their defects, have merits which receem them from 
this general and deserved condemnation; but, with 
the qualified exception in his favour, almost all the 
contemporary works, as well as those which imme- 
diately followed him, can only be classed in the lowest 
grade of Art. 

The fall of Art in Italy had commenced even 
before this time. The political disorders in which 
that country had been involved in theearly part of the 
eighteenth century are sufficient to account for this. 
The wars of the succession in the Kingdom of Naples, 
the change of dynasty in Florence, and the unsettled 
state of other parts of the country, diverted men’s 
minds from such pursuits. To these causes of the 
decay of Fine Art, an accomplished historian of 
sculpture, Count Cicognara, adds another equally 
powerful—namely, the debased and degraded state 
of feeling among his countrymen. From 1748 to 
1796 Italy enjoyed a period of tranquillity ; and it 
certainly is remarkable, that during all that time 
there was scarcely any work in Sculpture produced 
indicative of a true feeling for Art. Charles III., of 
Naples, endeavoured to give an impulse to Art, by 
his encouragement of architecture. Cardinal Albani 
was, however, the great promoter of Sculpture, and, 
by forming a collection of the finest ancient remains, 
made his palace in, and his villa near, Rome, the 
resort of all those who were disposed to cultivate their 
taste. Under the liberal protection of this prelate, 
the celebrated Winckelmann commenced his labours 
as the historian of the arts of design. He was the 
first who treated the subject in a scholarlike and 
philosophical manner, and his History has been the 
model and groundwork of the numerous improved 
works upon the subject that have since appeared. 
The Popes, from Clement XII. (1730) down to Pius 
VL. and VII., increased the collections of ancient 
monuments. Clement XIV. (1769) founded the 
Museum, called from him “ I] Museo Clementino ;”’ 
which received such splendid additions through the 
care of Pius VI. (1775) that that pontiff’s name 
has also been associated with the former title, and a 
considerable portion of the Gallery of the Vatican is 
now well known as the “Museo Pio Clementino.” 
Till the reign of this Pope, it was permitted to remove 
remains of antiquity, purchased or found, in the 
Roman territory. In his pontificate this was pro- 
hibited, unless an express permission was given for 





the purpose. As this was never granted when the 
monuments were of value, an accumulation of fine 
remains of sculpture was, by degrees, made that has 
rendered the collection of the Vatican the most cele- 
brated inthe world. The Borgheseand other galleries 
began to be formed about this time. The discovery of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii led to the formation of 
museums at Portici, a small village built over the 
ancient Herculaneum; and at Naples, where is the 
finest collection of bronzes known, Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, also advanced the same objects. 
Though the works of Cavaceppi, Penna, and the 
other sculptors of this time do not exhibit any re- 
markable features of excellence, or of originality of 
feeling, the practice of Sculpture was continued, and 
a way was being opened by which the greater men 
who followed, were enabled to practise the art with 
increased success. The best works of this period were 
very feeble; and but tame copies, or adaptations, 
of ancient subjects and models. The condition of 
Sculpture was much the same throughout Europe : 
in Italy, France, Germany and England. The French 
school, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
had numerous artists, but their Art was not better, 
nor much worse, than that of their neighbours, 
Bernini had exercised an influence which affected, 
disastrously, public taste for upwards of a hundred 
years afterwards. Puget and Girardon, artists of 
merit otherwise, were of his wretched school; and 
the sculptors who followed them made all the bad 
still worse in <heir inferior productions. The extreme 
of the worst style of French sculpture may be seen 
in the monument of Marshal Saxe, at Strasburg, by 
Pigal (1775). 

It is gratifying to know, that among the first who 
assisted in giving a new direction to taste, and who 
were eminently successful in restoring Sculpture, by 
practising it upon sound principles, an Englishman 
claims a high rank. Thomas Banks was born in 1735, 
He was not educated for the profession ; but acci- 
dentally seeing the works in Schumacker's studio, 
was filled with the desire to be a sculptor. He stu- 
died Nature diligently, and taught himself the rudi- 
ments of the art: fortunately, he thereby escaped 
instruction in the bad principles that were in fashion, 
He then went to Rome, and continued to admire 
and study from the better works there, instead of 
becoming the pupil or copyist of some eminent or 
favourite practitioner. The happy result of this 
course was soon seen in his compositions,—in which 
originality of design, and superior choice of form, 
place them immeasurably above all contemporary 
productions, ‘Three works of this sculptor were par- 
ticularly described :—One a rilievo of Thetis and 
her attendant nymphs rising to comfort Achilles, (of 
which a plaster cast was exhibited); another was the 
life-size group in front of the British Gallery (for- 
merly the Shakspeare Gallery) in Pall Mall, repre- 
senting Shakspeare between Painting and Poetry ; 
and another, a statue of a Falling Giant, in the Royal 
Academy of Arts. The first work abounds with fine 
qualities. It exhibits feeling, expression, most origi- 
nal arrangement, graceful and harmonious composi- 
tion, and beautiful forms. It is too much in the style 
of a picture, as regards its design, but in all other 
respects it is admirable as a work of Art, and hon- 
ourable to England. The marble statue of the ‘ Fall- 
ing Giant’ is a proof of power in the artist of a very 
high order. It is boldly conceived ; the expression 
is energetic, without being caricatured; the forms 
are well studied, and the execution is most careful. 

Flaxman in England, and Canova in Italy, carried 
Sculpture on in the direction it now was taking; and 
their example has exercised a most beneficial influ- 
ence. Mr. Westmacott said, that if his time would 
have admitted of it, it would have been gratifying 
and useful to review the works of these two masters; 
and, by examining the principles which seem to have 
directed their practice, and by comparing or contrast- 
ing their peculiarities, to show in what manner each 
was influenced in the developement of his art by 
local circumstances, or by his peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
Both enthusiastic admirers of the antique, and both 
educated in the study of its beautiful remains, their 
works are utterly distinct in character, expression and 
treatment. In some respects, Canova judged more 
independently for himself than Flaxman; but no 
modern sculptor has entered so deeply into the spirit 
of Ancient Art as our countryman. His style was 
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founded upon its principles, combined with the sim- 
plicity of the revivers of the art in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Canova adopted the an- 
tique in a modified form, but he also looked out upon 
Nature. It may be doubted whether Canova’s stan- 
dard of beauty was sufficiently pure to combine 
thoroughly with the more simple and severe ex- 
cellence of Greek sculpture. It has been objected, 
and not without reason, that there is a fantastic 
and somewhat meretricious character about his 
sculpture, which is not quite consistent with true, 
beautiful Art. Canova delighted in execution ; and 
no artist has surpassed him in richness and luxurious- 
ness of workmanship. The lecturer reviewed several 
of this master’s productions. Amongthem were the 
* Theseus,’ some of the Danzatrici, and especially his 
monuments of the Popes Ganganelli, Rezzonico, and 
Braschi. The best of these exhibit feeling, grace, 
fancy, knowledge of form, and exquisite execution, 
and establish Canova’s claim to be classed among 
the truly great artists who have made Sculpture their 
study. 

The works of Flaxman have gained for him an 
European reputation. His illustrations in outline 
from the Greek poets, and from Dante, taking them 
as a whole, place him beyond comparison with any 
designer, ancient or modern. His greatest historical 
work in sculpture is a colossal group in marble of 
*St. Michael subduing Satan ;’ and Mr. Westmacott 
said he believed he should be borne out by the best 
judges of Art in declaring it to be the finest historical 
group of any modern sculptor: grand in conception 
— simple, yet most skilfully arranged, in its compo- 
sition—marked in character—choice in its forms—it 
realizes all the requirements, all the ideal qualities 
appropriate to one of the most sublime subjects upon 
which the art could be exercised. Flaxman was 
also a most accomplished master in the different 
classes of rilievo. Some of his works of this kind are 
pre-eminent for treatment of subject as well as for 
technical skill. Among the productions of Flaxman, 
so distinguished, his illustrations of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in Micheldevor Church ; some of his monu- 
mental subjects in Chichester Cathedral, and other 
churches; and, in the classical style, his well-known 
‘Shield of Achilles,’ and his exquisite composition of 
‘Mercury bringing Pandora to Earth,’ were parti- 
cularly described. Casts of some of these were ex- 
hibited. The lecturer observed, that the successful 
treatment of rilievo was one of the most difficult 
achievements in Sculpture. Flaxman was a master 
in this department of the art: Canova eminently 
failed in it: Flaxman, too, often neglected the 
executive part. In his admiration of the beau- 
tiful and expressive in sentiment, he seems to have 
overlooked, or perhaps underrated, the advantage 
—and, indeed, it may be said the propriety and 
necessity in Sculpture—of expressing beautiful senti- 
ments by forms of corresponding quality. In noticing, 
even thus cursorily, the sculptors of the improved 
school, it would, the lecturer said, be most unjust 
not to include at least one other great name, which 
will always be honourably indentified with the history 
of Sculpture. This is Thorwaldsen, a native of Ice- 
land. His works are characterized by a firm, energetic 
style. They are totally free from affectation in 
point of taste; and his sculpture always clearly 
defines its purpose. Thorwaldsen’s practice extended 
over a wide field. One of his first works was a statue 
of Jason, in which he showed a pure feeling for the 
simple expression and grand forms of the Greek 
school. His statue of Mercury is also conceived in 
the true spirit of ancient Art. His celebrated rilievo 
of the ‘Triumph of Alexander’ abounds with excel- 
lencies of a high order. The human figure and 
animals are well grouped, and the style of form and 
the treatment show a thorough acquaintance with 
the best models. There are few who are not ac- 
quainted with his charming compositions of ‘ Day’ 
and ‘ Night.’ Among his larger works, the series of 
figures for a church in Copenhagen are particularly 
deserving of notice. They consist of Christ and the 
Apostles. The statue of our Saviour, of larger 
dimensions than the other figures, is marked by all 
the qualities appropriate to the sublime subject. 
Dignity in the pose of the figure, an affecting calm- 
ness of expression, a grand style of form, great breadth 
of treatment, and well-managed contrasts between 
the naked and the drapery, stamp this as one of the 





triumphs of Sculpture. The Apostles are remark- 
able for appropriate character, dignity, and a happy 
disposition of drapery. The influence of these three 
artists has been very great. That of Canova seems 
to be the least securely established ; while the style 
which characterizes the works of Flaxman and Thor- 
waldsen is gaining ground. Much of Canova’s ex- 
cellence and charm arose out of his own individual 
taste, which cannot be communicated, his mode of 
treating his subjects, and his perfect mastery in exe- 
cution, in which latter he is unequalled. Our obli- 
gation is great to those who, like Flaxman and 
Thorwaldsen, have restored Sculpture to its true prin- 
ciples, and who have shown in their own practice 
that those principles are catholic, universal, and 
equally applicable to deeply-felt subjects of modern 
interest as they were when employed in illustrating 
ancient mythology. 

Mr. Westmacott said in the whole course of his 
lectures he had studiously endeavoured to impress 
upon his hearers that the only school of Art that can 
be considered all-sufficient to enable a student to be- 
come a great practical sculptor, or a critic of the art, 
a sound, competent, and well informed judge, is that 
of the best Greek sculpture. He had not done this 
by simply repeating the trite and common-place ob- 
servation “‘that there is nothing like the antique”; 
but he had endeavoured also to show why it is the 
best school ; how it should be considered, and in what 
way it enables the lover of the Beautiful to study the 
only true foundation of all Art, viz. Nature. 

On concluding this history, the lecturer offered 
some remarks on Modern Sculpture, and said if the 
art is ever again to take a high station, it must be by 
the artists making their works illustrations of original 
sentiment ; and not by producing mere copies and re- 
petitions. In most instances the productions of sculp- 
tors who reside in Italy, however creditable they may 
be as imitations of the antique, are tame. They show 
but little original thought, or deep sentiment ; but, 
for the most part, are cold transcripts, or adaptations, 
of parts of ancient works put together to make up 
subjects from Greek fable or history. This is in con- 
sequence of using studies as principals, instead of 
making these studies handmaids to original invention. 
In their admiration of Greek excellence, it too often 
happens that artists adopt the results without having 
any of the necessary associations; and they often 
complain that the public does not appreciate Art, 
because the public cannot sympathize with these fac- 
titious productions. It was shown how different from 
this was the practice which made ancient artists great 
and their works immortal. What they represented 
was Greek—was national—was in harmony with the 


thoughts, the feeling, the habits of the people for ; 


whom they were executed ; and therefore the people 
felt an interest in what was produced. Practising 
the art upon the same principles in the present day 
need not restrict the exercise of Sculpture, nor prevent 
artists from gratifying their love of the Beautiful, or 
displaying their acquaintance with the human form. 
But sculpture that only aims at the representation of 
abstract beauty, will not sufficiently carry out the 
high purposes for which Art is intended ; nor can it, 
when so placed before the public, effect in the present 
day, and in the present condition of public taste, 
anything beyond the gratification of that very limited 
number who really are qualified to be competent 
judges of form. The question was then considered, 
whether the great difficulty of representing subjects 
of modern interest, especially portrait and historical 
works, in a manner which may identify them with 
the time, can be surmounted. It was argued from 
various existing examples, as the Newton of Rou- 
biliac, the Pius VI. of Canova, the Galileo of 
Thorwaldsen, and others mentioned, that it is not 
impracticable ; and it was hoped that sculptors would 
endeavour to establish some more satisfactory mode 
than that usually adopted of placing modern portraits 
upon pseudo-Greek or imitation-ancient statues, by 
way of being within the rules of taste. It should be 
remembered that the elaborate imitation of minute 
details is by no means essential to give contemporary 
character to a work. There is a wide range within 
which propriety and good taste may be exercised 
between the far-apart limits of an uncharacterized 
naked figure, and cocked hats, pigtails, and mended 
stockings. It may fairly be doubted whether the 
exercise of Art in the Greek manner ever can be 





made national in this country. Our habi 
education, our feelings, and an climate, mae 
posed to that form of the beautiful which involves 
undraped figures. But this is not a reason why we 
should have no sculpture. A fine style of art is at. 
tainable without making the naked figure one of its 
essential conditions, although it is undeniable, we 
must lose much beauty by excluding it. Had the 
sculptors of Greece been denied for a time the power 
to represent naked forms, it cannot be supposed they 
would not have produced works of the grandest style 
in the materials left them,—in draped figures and 
groups. There are numerous instances of ancient, 
middle-age, and modern sculpture, to prove satisfac. 
torily that it has been, and, therefore, may be, done; 
and these passing remarks were only made in answer 
to those who have insisted upon the naked as the only 
legitimate exercise of the sculptor who would aim at 
a fine style ; and who have declared that no moder 
subjects can be treated without degrading the art, 
Much is in the power of artists. Placing fine works 
before the Greeks taught that people beauty and its 
value. Being once imbued with its charm and im- 
portance, they then kept the sculptors to a high 
standard. They reacted on each other. The public 
did not venture to criticize till they had been taught; 
but being taught, they were the sculptors’ most valu. 
able censors and judges. 

In reviewing the history of Sculpture, the lecturer 
said it had been seen that for a short period—once 
only—was the grand style of Art in its glory. It was 
attempted to revive it in Rome; but the attempt was 
unsuccessful. There was another great and promis- 
ing opportunity for Art to re-assert its power, and 
recover its position. A new era arose when ancient 
Art and all its associations were forgotten. New sym- 
pathies were awakened, new humanities developed, 
under the Christian religion ; and, from the simple, 
earnest character of the art, which was the birth of 
these new feelings, hope might fairly have been in- 
dulged that excellence might again have been at- 
tained. A few years showed that this was not to be 
the case, in Sculpture at least. Again the art de- 
clined. It was not because the artists did not recur 
to the models of antiquity. It is a fact that they 
did so; and this study tempted them away from the 
earnest, simple character of design which spoke to 
contemporary feelings. They recurred to the models 
of antiquity under misdirected views ; and, unhappily, 
many qualities that would have made the sculpture 
of the Revival, and that which would have grown 
out of it, great and excellent, were lost sight of when 
the Greek statues—excellent and admirable as they 
were as works of Art—became the sole canons of 
Sculpture. Doubtless the works produced were more 
correct in form; but it too often happened, that what 
they gained in art they lost in interest. So far from 
establishing Sculpture upon a firmer basis, it may bea 
question whether its very existence has not been en- 
dangered from the non-recognition of the importance 
of enlisting in its favour any feeling but that which 
may be supposed to arise out of connoisseurship. 

This is not an age, nor a nation, of intimate know- 
ledge of form, nor of the variety and fine develope- 
ment of action of the human figure, nor, at present, 
of technical qualities of (high) Art. It appears de 
sirable, then, that sculptors should look around for 
other strength to support their art. They should 
endeavour to enlist the feelings in the cause, as was 
done in ancient times, (and which helped to advance 
the greatness of Sculpture), and thus induce the pub- 
lic to take an interest in it. By degrees, if artists 
will earnestly and sincerely labour to effect this, the 
publictaste may be educated and improved, that, like 
the Greeks, it may learn to know and appreciate 
beautiful form, till, at last, the whole nation will 
insist upon it as a condition, and as the only true 
means of art-illustration. 


Erratum.—In the report of the fifth lecture, in the last 
paragraph, for “ ornamental” read monumental. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

So many of our portrait-painters are remarkable 
for mannerism, exaggerated each coming year, that 
the observant who have visited some half-dozen 
Academy Exhibitions, if prompted by a hint or two 
as to brown or fair, the stature and the age of the 
subject, could, in nine cases out of ten, describe the 
portrait by guess-work.—the name of the artist once 
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ing given. Still, wearisomely as exhibition resem- 
bles exhibition, there are a few general distinctions to 
penoted. Thus there is no likeness of Her Majesty 
this year—save in the ivory presentment of the Royal 
Christening—only one, and that, also, a miniature, of 
HLR.H. Prince Albert : whereas, there are sundry of 
Lady Sale ; and the corners in which these hang are 
among the favourite places of the show. Then the 
best portrait in the rooms is not of London parentage: 
but comes from Edinburgh—being The Rev. Dr. 
Brunton (51), by Mr. J. Watson Gordon. It may 
be said that the tone of this is somewhat too low—but 
such gravity is not unsuitable to the subject, and is 
doubtless deepened by the neighbourhood in which 
the picture hangs—the minister of the Tron Kirk 
being all but shquldered by Mr. Chalon’s * Queen of 
Diamonds’ [see ante, p. 466], and hung above Mr. 
Turner's whale-fishery. Then, there is a dignity in 
the head, a simple propriety in the attitude, and a 
firmness in the touch with which this work is painted, 
for the sake of which we would willingly give up 
many a square acre of crimson curtains and other 
such artifices. Another portrait, of The Very Rev. G. 
B. Ramsay (78), by the same painter, possesses more 
superficial attractions of colour and accessories, in 
the contrasts afforded by the surplice and the velvet 
cushion—but is less worthy for this very reason: 
though a fine and carefully-studied work. 

Compared with these two, Mr. Rothwell’s portrait 
of The Rev. I. S. Porter (55) is unsatisfactory —timid- 
looking and vapoury in its execution. What has 
come over this promising artist since, some dozen 
years ago, our Roman correspondent commended 
the “delicate rose-leafing” of his colouring? Now 
it seems as if he painted on glass or gauze rather 
than canvas, as if he had before him as the point to 
be aimed at—that transparency of complexion, which 
almost amounts to a sign of disease. One portrait 
ofan elderly lady (593), the best work its artist has 
exhibited, might be cited in proof that the mannerism 
complained of can be avoided. There is no beauty 
in it, but life-like expression, and rich solid painting. 

Mr. Grant, we believe, rates higher in public favour 
than either of the gentlemen just named. We are 
not so sure of his possessing any superiority. On the 
contrary, he seems to us skilful as a borrower, rather 
than as originator ; though refined in his handling of 
cabinet pictures and feminine subjects, but feeble, or 
at best, not formal when called upon to fill a large 
canvas, or to attempt anything beyond lilies and roses, 
and the high-bred grace of what Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking so poetically calls “the gentle ones.” Thus 
his Master Sackville Stopford (110) is far better of 
its kind, than his life-size portrait of The Marquis of 
Londonderry (140). Mr. Grant, however, is among 
those who make progress, and may, under the favour- 
ing influence of popularity, acquire nerve and indivi- 
duality. 

Mr, Knight, who only exhibits asa portrait-painter 
this year, is more than usually fortunate, (good deeds 
being, according to our vocabulary, the best of good- 
lack). His portrait of a Young Lady (86) is, 
perhaps, the best portrait of a child in the rooms: 
while his Viscount Combermere (132) looks rich and 
manly by the side of the military picture just alluded 
to. Then we are disposed to rate the full length 
likeness of Mr. Pidgeon (223) as only second to Mr. 
Gordon’s ‘Dr. Brunton:’ one of the legitimate 
attractions of the Royal Academy. It is flanked, 
too, by a pair of portraits calculated to test it severely: 
the one, Mr. Pickersgill’s Professor Owen (206), which 
is forcible, full of character, though somewhat coarse 
—the other, Mr. Lawrence’s Professor Babbage(227), 
in which a head, difficult in every point ot view 
(amongst others, because teeming with a keen intel- 
ligence which one touch of exaggeration would make 
wild work of,) is given with an intellect, a propriety, 
4 comprehension of true strength and true greatness, 
Which make out Mr. Lawrence as the portrait-painter 
of men of genius. He has, however, rivals for this 
highest of Nature's court-appointments rising up: in 
evidence whereof, we must point to Mr. H. W. 
Phillips's likeness of Mr. C. Fellows (217), bright and 
speaking as the likeness of a distinguished man should 

: but, in accordance with the nature of its subject, 
modest and free from all pretension. Ere closing 
this paragraph, we may speak of cabinet portraits, 
by Messrs. Linnell, Boxall, and Mogford, worthy of 
praise and attentive examination, 





The Great Room has two portraits by the Count 
D’Orsay (194 and 239), in both of which we trace 
originality and courageous experiment. The first 
(of the artist), in a plain evening dress, is nearly as 
rich in tone as an old Spanish picture. Underneath 
it, by the way, to note one of the comical contrasts 
which strike the fancy, hangs Mr. Patten’s clever, 
but rather hard portrait of Mrs. Henry Crossfield and 
Child (194), the lady being a gentle Quakeress. The 
Count’s other portrait (239) of a lord, whose marked 
and lively features cannot be mistaken, making a 
speech, is clever as regards attitude and treatment, 
and cannot fail to catch the eye by its vivacity and 
intelligence. The artist, too, now obviously feels at 
home in the use of oil colours, using them with 
mastery, and without trick. 

We have already overspread the allotted column, 
but must add a word concerning Mr. Swinton’s por- 
trait of the Lady de Tabley and Child (254), high 
expectations having been entertained of this artist. 
To judge from this portrait, he is hardly in the right 
way to fulfil them; seeming desirous to anticipate 
Time’s work rather than to defy the devourer by 
purity of tint and care of hand. The smoky sha- 
dows in the child’s cheek, neck, and bosom cannot 
be right; nor can the Lady, we think, have worn a 
gown of such unmistakeably woollen texture as this: 
a shroud or robe of penitence rather than the satin 
garment of a Peeress. Mr. Swinton’s feeling for 
grace and innocence will be insufficient to save him, 
if he allows himself, at this early stage of his career, 
so palpably to parade artifices like these. It is the 
next thing to the folly of building artificial ruins, 
which has been long ago hunted out of fashion by 
the enlightened landscape-gardeners of our time. 

And now we must pass to the 

Drawings and Miniatures,—concerning which a very 
few words will suffice. There seems to us, in truth, 
nothing new in this department of the exhibition: for 
Mr. Thorburn’s command over rich effects of light 
and shadow and picturesque costume is no novelty ; 
nor have the gentler graces of Sir W. C. Ross's 
ladies of quality been unsaid by critics or unsung by 
rhymesters. Let the Knight, however, beware of 
pure blue in his shadows. Time will deal cruelly with 
the flesh tints; but as ultra-marine has the better 
habit of never changing, the result may be more 
startling than harmonious. Mr. Carrick “ comes 
out” (as the phrase is) this year: with, perhaps, too 
obviously a predilection for mouse-coloured drab and 
pearly grey in his background. Miss Gillies has 
improved; and we are enabled (by chance) this 
year to warrant the fidelity no less than the spirit of 
many of her likenesses. The drawings by Messrs. 
Chalon, Richmond, and Frank Cruickshank are as 
clever as in former seasons. Here, too, are some of 
Mr. Jones's fine compositions in brown wash, which 
we would fain see painted oftener than we do; a 
very graceful red chalk drawing, by Mr. Mulready 
(955); and—once again—shame upon the Hanging 
Committee !—here are Mr. Severn’s thoughtful com- 
position in oil of Shelley composing his Prometheus 
(1027), and Mr. O’Neil’s oil picture of Martha and 
Mary (809), which, banished to this Armida’s garden 
of what is pretty and what is petty, are so misplaced 
as to be overlooked by one-half the visitors. Let us 
hope that folly and injustice like this will be amended 
ere we have to discuss the Exhibition of 1846. Fair- 
ness to the contributor, whether he be R.A. or not— 
Englishman or foreigner—is the best protection 
which the chartered body can afford its own mem- 
bers and its own establishment. 





Portrait of Byron. 


Painted by Count D’Orsay, 
engraved by F. C. Lewis. 

Tue last portrait, probably, which will ever be 

painted of Lord Byron, is, also, one of the most in- 


teresting from the circumstances of its origin. How 
little presentiment could the Poet have had, when 
returning the much-talked-of English journal of “le 
Cupidon déchainé,” that its writer, changing the 
pencil for the pen, would be the latest and the 
longest-memoried of those who were to commemo- 
rate his features! There is something, then, of the 
epitaph in this portrait of the author of ‘Childe 
Harold’ by M. le Comte d'Orsay. Seeing that the 
different likenesses of Lord Byron already given to 
the world are well nigh as dissimilaras those of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, it may be accepted as a warrant of 





the authenticity of this,—that it resembles closely 
some of its predecessors, though displaying the Poet 
in his last and gentlest mood, as writer of that exqui- 
site song of the swan— 
‘Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 

rather than as owner of the lip of pride and de- 
fiance belonging to the epoch of ‘ Cain’ and ‘ Man- 
fred,"—or of the scornful smile which gave its sting 
to ‘ Don Juan.’ The countenance, indeed, is almost 
feminine in its sad sweetness, and Mr. Lewis, as en- 
graver, has aided this softness of tone by his peculiar 
management of the work. 





The Book of Common Prayer Illuminated. 
and II. Murray. 

Without pausing to consider how far it is possible to 
assimilate the hard, formal type of the foundry with 
coloured illuminations, so as to unite the whole, as it 
were, into a picture, we may venture to say of this 
beautiful work, that it approaches as near to ty 
graphical perfection as the present state of the art 
admits. We fear, indeed, that our book illustrators 
are striving to reach the unattainable ; but this may 
be an ignorant questioning on our part, and certainly 
there is not a page in the work before us which, on 
minute examination, has not something worthy of 
commendation ; and the infinite variety of the border 
ornaments and initial letters excite astonishment: 
there will be, it is announced, nearly a thousand, all 
designed by Mr. Owen Jones. The work, too, has 
some admirable woodcuts from pictures by Ang. da 
Fiesole, Raffael, Fra Bartolomeo, and Overbeck, 
copied under the direction of Griiner ; and the Cere- 
monies of the Church are illustrated by J.C. Horsley. 
Typography indeed has not yet produced anything 
more perfect of its kind. Whether greater wonders are 
yet in progress remains to be seen. There is one 
marking characteristic in the illustrations of this 
work, for which Mr. Murray and all concerned de- 
serve credit,—they are free from all touch of what 
staunch Protestants might hold to be a superstitious 
tendency—John Knox himself could hardly object 
in this particular—so that the volume, when com- 
plete, will be admirably suited for a birthday or holi- 
day present to young persons. 


A Manual of Gothic Mouldings, their Dates, &c., illus- 
trated by nearly 500 Examples. By F. A. Paley. 
Van Voorst. 

No feature of Gothic Architecture, so to name it, for 

want of one more generally intelligible and accept- 

able, presents a greater or more extensive variety of 
intricate details than mouldings : to adopt Mr. Paley’s 
words, it “revelled in the use of them.” Eve 
door, window, mullion, edge vertical or horizontal, 
every band, string, groin-rib, roof, label, arch and 
jamb, either inside or outside of the building, whe- 
ther cut in wood or stone, exhibited its moulding, 
infinitely varied during the progress of the art in four 
centuries, 

Mr. Paley has collected and classified nearly 500 
specimens of mouldings of the various styles; but even 
this large number, as he justly observes, does little 
more than land the student of church architecture on 
the threshold of his inquiries into this subject: to- 
wards the elucidation of which Mr. Paley’s Manual 
may fairly be pronounced as the first comprehensive 
essay that has been made. 

Although we cannot agree to the dicta of Mr. 
Paley and his brother church restorers, who seem 
not only to content themselves with copying the 
works of the past, but positively to discourage all 
attempts at invention, we will not refuse the 
credit due to them for their enthusiastic and per- 
severing investigations into medieval architecture, or 
the beneficial influence of their labours in collecting 
correct information of the past. Much good to the 
art must result from the mere attention which they 
awaken. Their earnestness, though taking a ques- 
tionable direction, is better than the torpid ignorance 
of speculative architectural professionals. Since 
architecture, and church architecture especially, has 
lately started afresh, upon the models of the Middle 
Ages, accurate information is not only acceptable 
but to be desired. We therefore welcome and 
recommend this little work. 

There is often exquisite beauty and page | in 
the Gothic mouldings, more particularly those of the 
Early English period; We sympathize with Mr. 
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Paley’s enthusiasm when he expatiates upon the 

leasure of noticing the long trails of dog-tooth lurk- 
ing in the dark furrow of a label or channelled recess 
—of seeing the end of some inconvenient member got 
rid of by throwing a flower across the point where 
it suddenly stops or dies into the wall—of admiring 
the efflorescent boss and the foliaged capital in- 
truding their luxuriance upon the mouldings and 
hollows, as if they had overgrown their original and 
proper limits. 

Mr. Paley details the various modes, mechanical 
and otherwise, of copying mouldings—but gives pre- 
ference to the eye—a practice indispensable towards 
forming a sound acquaintance with them. The 
assistance of the hand to the eye, in this as in similar 
cases, is invaluable. 





PICTURE SALES. 

Three large and otherwise remarkable pictures 
were sold last Saturday at Messrs. Christie & Man- 
son's, alleged, we know not whether with perfect 
exactitude, but with probability enough, to be from 
the collection of the late Comte de Survilliers (Joseph 
Bonaparte). ‘Cephalus and Procris,’ by Paul Ve- 
ronese, a work bearing many more marks of this 
painter’s style than his pencil. We should class it 
among those numerous workshop productions which 
he himself sketched, in parts perhaps finished, and 
then left to his pupils for total completion. There 
is an inspiration so strong that itseems communicable, 
and the ungifted who receive it at second-hand are 
raised above themselves, and enact miracles almost 
worthy of the heaven-born genius, its first possessor. 
If Paul’s own hand executed the present picture, it 
must have been in a hand-gallop—a rate by no 
means uncommon with him. His “bravura” here 
resembles contract painting, to be estimated per 
yard, whilst it elsewhere, like the sun’s glances on 
the waves, makes the whole surface one of priceless 
enrichment. Nevertheless, certain details evince 
care—the dying Huntress’s bosom, for example, and 
some of the other forms, very finely modelled. Ex- 
pression, character, poetic interest, none. <A gray- 
green hue predominant; chilled, but recoverable. It 
brought 700 guineas from Mr. Nieuenhuys, the 


dealer, and will doubtless go abroad, as its large size | 
unsuits it to our contracted mansions, and its grand. | 
jose style to the still pettier taste of their pictorial 


furniture. ‘St. John the Baptist,’ by Murillo, a feeble 
production which, having this painter’s name tacked 
to it, brought 760 guineas: we dare say this picture 
will be kept at home; its mawkish sentimentality 
will just hit the sense of our amateur collectors. Any- 
thing much more commonplace the portraitist of 
the Flamborough Family never invented! We do 
not wish St. John made a Watteau shepherd, his 
ringlets hot from the tongs, and his wildbeast skin 
arranged after the bel sauvage fashion, his pet lamb 
tricked out with ribbons, his woodland haunt with all 
the colours of the rainbow; but why make him a 
dirty-faced boy, looking as sheepish as his fleecy 
companion, and too devoid of thought even to whistle 
for want of it? why make the wilderness of Jordan 
a mere waste of discoloured canvas’ Such scripture 
pieces we consider positive profanities—painted libels 
upon the sacred characters and scenes thus mis- 
represented. So iittle is known about Spanish 
artists, that it wouid be unfair to charge this vapid 
and vulgar daub against Murillo’s credit, when per- 
haps some imitator embodied here all his faults 
without one ef his perfections. ‘Tarquin and Lu- 
cretia,’ by Titian. Its pedigree seems well ascertained 
up to Charles the First’s age, and*its adventures are 
traceable since it was in his Collection, from whence it 
migrated into the King of Spain’s, and thence through 
a Bonaparte’s hands into that great receptacle for 
attistical stolen goods—Paris. We can supply yet 
another step: Charles had it of the far-famed ama- 
teur, Lord Arundel, and Titian’s anonymous bio- 
grapher attests his lordship to have bought a picture 
entitled ‘The Roman Lucretia forced by Tarquin,’ 
and pronounced it by Vecelli's hand. We must 
pause, nevertheless, before bringing home the present 
work to Titian’s own easel. Let the steps above- 
mentioned contribute ever such a regular flight from 
the Queen of the Adriatic down to the Queen of the 
Ocean, nay, from Titian’s atelier down to Messrs. 
Christie & Manson’s auction-room, who can guaran- 
tee the picture a genuine original ? what can attest 


the anonymous biographer’s infallible connoisseurship, 
candour, or knowledge of the fact? It will be 
answered, colouring so lustrous, translucent, and rich, 
is proof enough, proof irrefragable,—is in effect the 
great Venetian’s autograph writ with a paintbrush 
all over the canvas. Hear our rejoinder: he was a 
careless draughtsman, but could not perpetrate Tar- 
quin’s distorted right arm and leg, had the convul- 
sions of death itself shaken his elbow. Again: he 
was often unrefined, sometimes coarse, but could not 
forget his aristocratic spirit altogether, nor represent 
Tarquin as a tavern-Hector, and Lucretia as a Doll 
Tearsheet. It is true, rich colour, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins, yet it only makes these more 
scarlet. Titranus F. on the canvas fails to convince 
us: even were the impatient “'Titianus fecit fecit” 
there, it would little influence our belief. Perhaps, 
if connoisseurs recollect that this avaricious artist 
appropriated the joint productions of himself and his 
pupils, affirming them his own, and taking the dis- 
credit which accrued from them along with the 
money-profit,—perhaps his biographer’s attestation 
and our scepticism will appear reconcileable. The 
work brought 1,050 guineas. 

Amongst divers other pictures sold the same 
day, few deserve particular notice. A ‘ Portrait 
of Reynolds, by Reynolds, has, however, besides 
much intrinsic merit, adventitious value as a work 
executed before his Italian tour: his latest were 
his earliest tendencies — powerful chiaroscuro, 
powerful colour, powerful touch, and powerful 
display of character; here they are all, and like- 
wise his feeble design, his sketchy half-finished work- 
mauship: 280 guineas. A second portrait by him 
of a little * Miss Archer,’ painted after his return, be- 
speaks foreign influence, of the worst kind—French 
(which was happily short-lived), being hard, frigid, 
and polished, except in parts of the dress where a 
free, bold treatment, brings to remembrance the 
loose, sea-edge style of Hogarth’s frill-and-tucker 
work, even more than the fine fritter, if we may join 
| such adversatives, of Velasquez’s draperies. Price 

270 guineas. Let us observe, apropos, that pictures, 
like other possessions, are oftentimes put up at auc- 
tion not for actual sale, but public appraisement, and 
many among those now mentioned seem to have been 
knocked down to their own proprietors—a somewhat 
trickish procedure, because their interested last bid 
is quoted as the market-price, and thus gives their 
commodity a fictitious value. Two companion pieces 
by Teniers, ‘Dives Feasting,” and ‘ Dives in Tor- 
ments,’ which obtained 217 and 132J. six years 
since, when Mr. John Knight's collection was dis- 
persed, fell to 81 and 101 guineas respectively—a 
proof of public incertitude upon both their absolute 
and relative merits [see 4then. No. 605]. Perhaps 
the auction-room malpractice above disclosed may 
furnish some clue to the otherwise unaccountable 
prices quoted for most of the late Mr. Peter Rainer’s 
cabinet pictures. A third Teniers, better than either 
just noticed, but still no pre-eminent specimen, 
brought 950 guineas! A Vandervelde ‘Calm,’ of 
like medium pretensions, 600 guineas. Anapocryphal 
Berghem, 220 guineas, and a pendant Ruysdael, 350. 
Ostade’s ‘ Hurdy-gurdy Player,’ once genuine and 
good, now cobbled all over, its native colour, tex- 
ture, and character scarce visible through the nu- 
merous patches and repairs, 100 guineas. ‘ A Palace 
Garden,’ by Vander Heyden and Vandervelde, less 
injured, and once also a good work, though never a 
masterpiece, 480 guineas. ‘The Assumption of the 
Virgin,’ by Rubens, an exquisite small sketch, best 
deserved its price, 50 guineas. 








THE FILIPPINO. 

WE adverted, a fortnight since, to the strange ne- 
glect of our Fine Art Commissioners—the very discre- 
ditable neglect—which suffered an exquisite fragment 
from the pencil of a celebrated old master, Filippino 
Lippi, to escape them, when a few guineas would have 
secured the National Gallery such a precious remain. 
Let us now inform them they have still a chance of re- 
covering the picture and the public favour. Mr. Bent- 
ley, of Sloane-street, bought the said article on specu- 
lation, and doubtless would accept a fair price, and 
perhaps feel proud to see a gem, once his, enshrined 
for universal homage. Connoisseurs must blush that 
a picture-dealer should have evinced an enthusiasm 
towards High Art, and an appreciative power, so 
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much above any exhibited by the whole Trafalgar. 
square Committee of Taste—the cream of gentlemen 
critics—the naris emuncta in esthetical matters of the 
British nation! While their enthusiasm slept to 
the murmurs of their new fountains, and their a pre. 
ciative power rested from its effort at the Penrice 
Sale twelve months ago, the Filippino was carried 
off, and a cap and bells left them instead. We 
beseech their Somnolencies to wake up and look 
about them: else some fine day, when a violent 
shock to their credit arouses them, they will come 
forth, like the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, half. 
bewildered, and perceive with utter amaze the world 
advanced centuries beyond them. Already, we 
repeat, a picture-dealer has taken the pas of them! 
Our endeavours have long been directed against the 
ignominious system which made illiterate tradesmen 
the oracles of Art. We contended, perhaps not 
without success, on the late Mr. Seguier’s death, 
against the instalment of any other such person as 
superintendent of a National or Royal Collection, 
Must we swallow our words? must we cry the picture. 
dealers’ grace, and entreat those much-injured, 
ill-requited artizans to accept the leadership of the 
public taste, and the guardianship of the public 
galleries, once more? It is true that, under their 
surveillance, the Alba Raffael was carried off by 
Russia, the little Orleans Raffael by M. Aguado, the 
Aders Van Eyck and Hemlinck by Mr. Rogers, the 
Lawrence Drawings by various purchasers, &c. &c, 
and, still worse, under their surveillance, five thousand 
pounds were given for a third-rate Murillo, seven 
thousand offered for three or four mediocre Carraccis, 
Nevertheless, knowledge of Art having made some 
small progress since, it appears that a Filippino Lippi 
would not have been let pass at water-colour price, 
even had a picture-dealer held the Inspectorship of 
our National Gallery. Many amateurs besides our- 
selves lament Mr. Eastlake’s inexplicable conduct 
on this occasion :—inexplicable because he is a well- 
known partizan of the Grandiose Antique Style, and 
appears desirous to give the Collection under his 
care a scientifical character, by the acquisition of 
works that would illustrate the different epochs, 
and thence the continued progress of Art, from its 
dawn to its decline, without which the Collection 
better deserves the name of a jumble. But even 
more than amateurs, artists are grieved, and those 
beyond all whom its loftier aims, tendencies, and 
attributes, have attracted towards Mural Painting,—a 
mode of decoration patronized by the Legislature, and 
commended by the Inspector himself. Almost every 
specimen of Italian fresco or tempera has, under 
such circumstances, a peculiar value; and extreme 
dissatisfaction, we must admit, becomes reasonable 
at the loss of a fragment as beautiful as it would 
have proved instructive, if either professional or 
popular taste is to be elevated through the medium 
of the National Gallery. Let Filippino’s ‘ Angel, 
therefore, shine in its proper sphere, beside its 
angelic sister, Raffael’s ‘St. Catherine,’ and we shall 
not feel obliged to fillip our Commissioners and 
their Officials, like Falstaff, “ with a three-man 
beetle,” for ill performance or positive dereliction of 
their bounden duties—till the next spurious daub is 
purchased, or genuine master-piece left a picture- 
dealer's prize! 

In proof that others are as dissatisfied as our- 
selves, we shall conclude with the following note 
from a distinguished artist, whose opinion, if we 
were at liberty to add his name, would perhaps 
have more weight with the public than all our com- 
ments:— ; 

“On referring, this morning, to the little notice 
published at Prato of a Tabernacle painted by 
Filippino Lippi, of which I spoke to you last even- 
ing, I observe one of the figures on one of the wings 
of the Tabernacle resembles much the little picture 
sold at Callcott’s sale which attracted your and my 
attention so strongly. It is not merely in the pose, 
for in this respect you know how conventional was 
everything with these early men, but the feeling, 
which is striking; and it was my recollection of 
the master, helped so much by reference to so fair a 
transcript of the Prato picture, that made me decide, 
when I first saw it in Callcott’s house some time 
back, about its authenticity. It would be indeed a 
very important thing to get such a work a place in& 
public gallery. The opportunities afforded us of 
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ing anything like a chronological series are so 
a I do Chink, when one like the present 
occurs, it should be seized. We can never hope to 
resent an UN-broken series any more than they 
have been able to doin Florence. A Michel Angelo 
wemay not hope to get; yet we might do much with 
the earliermen. I fear though, with the authorities, 
i.ethe committee, the influences of Dutch and Spa- 
nish Art are such, and so predominant, as to leave 
little hope that they will enter cordially into an 
idea which has something more in view than the 
gratification of individual taste ;—that they will give 
up personal predilections, for the purpose of placing 
pefore the artist and the amateur a series of works 
as complete as can be made to illustrate the progress 
of the Art since its revival, which must surely be so 
interesting to the professor and the man of taste and 
education; and I think you might stir yourself to 
achieve an object so desirable. If I were to write to 
_——, I doubt not he would authorize me to 
secure it forhim. I will not do that. It is a matter 
of too much interest here. The little pamphlet, 
to which I refer, was published in Prato, 1840, and 
describes a Fresco painted in a Tabernacle, the corner 
of2 street opposite the Convent or Nunnery of Sta. 
Margherita, at Prato. Believe me,’ &c. 

[Alas! since the above was printed, we learn that 
the Filippino has passed into the handsof Mr. Wynn 
Ellis—one step farther from the National Gallery ; 
but if the Committee will bestir themselves, and ap- 
peal to that gentleman on public grounds, it is not, 
perhaps, yet beyond their reach.] 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


VIEUXTEMPS and SIVORI.—These two celebrated performers 
willappear at M. BENEDIC1’8 ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 
in the Concert Room of Her Majesty's Theatre, on MONDAY, the 
16th of June, when the most eminent talent, both vocal and instru- 
mental, including all the celebrated artistes of the Italian Opera, will 

rform.—Early application for the few remaining Boxes, Stalls, and 

it Tickets is respectfully solicited at Messrs. Cramer and Co.'s, 
Jullien’s, Addison's, Chappell’s, Mills’s, Nelson’s, Alcroft’s, Leader's, 
Ollivier’s, Mitchell’s Royal Library, Lonsdale’s, Sams’s, and all the 
principal music-sellers and libraries; and of M. Benedict, 2, Man- 
chester- square. 





Her Magsesty’s THEATRE.—Among Donizetti's 
works, Linda di Chamouny has always been a fa- 
yourite with us; with the public, the weakness of 
its second act has thrown the merit of the first and 
third somewhat into the shade. Moreover, it is well 
adapted to the powers of the present opera company. 
Madame Castellan has the freshness of voice and 
youthfulness of appearance which suit the character, 
if not the pathos or the admirable vocal finish of 
Signora Persiani. Mdlle. Brambilla, as Pierotto, 
triumphs over the manifest unsuitability of the cha- 
racter by her delicious art and expression as a 
vocalist. The only change in the cast, which is 
disadvantageous, is the substitution of Sig. Moriani 
for Sig. Mario, in the lover's part. That which was 
graceful with the latter, becomes, with the former, 
clumsy: the character altogether seems to have been 
ill fancied, if not carelessly studied ; and the duet in 
the first act was encored for the sake of its rhythm 
rather than for any particular beauty in execution. 
Asa whole, however, the opera was welcome. We 
may now begin to inquire when the début of Madame 
Rossi Caccia is to take place. 





Ancient Concerts.—The scheme of the enter- 
tainment given on Wednesday, under the presidence 
of H.R.H. the Prince Albert, is not to be passed over 
in silence by those, who like ourselves, have been 
accused, because of our Catholicity, of unduly favour- 
ing foreigners. Our opinion is—and has ever been— 
thatthat whichis bestin Artshould be upheld,no matter 
of what country, and its praise “noised abroad” to 
excite the emulation of all who are rising into life and 
enterprise: German conducting of German music— 
Italian singing of Italian—French execution of French 
piquancies—and English sedulousness in the mas- 
tery of these several styles, by way of ground-work 
to a school of vocal and orchestral composition yet to 
be created. Such, in a few lines, are the canons of 
our creed. As regards patronage, we would respect 
the private fancies of those encouraging Art to a large 
degree: not on the principle, so artlessly expounded 
by the Breton joiner, that “those who pay have a 
right to speak,” but from apprehending that those 
Who can only be shamed or coerced into encouraging 
What is excellent and just, stand a poor chance of 


adding to the list of Art's permanent benefactors, But 
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when Royal and noble personages accredit and protect 
public entertainments by their names and influences, 
then their proceedings come legitimately within the 
critic’s province. We must, therefore, notice the 
crying neglect of our English ladies shown this year 
at the Ancient Concerts as almost amounting to insult. 
For instance, with such an efficient list of contralti to 
choose from as Mrs. Shaw, Miss Masson, Miss Hawes, 
Miss Dolby, Madame F. Lablache, and Miss Sara | 
Flower, to give Handel's ‘ Heroes, when with glory | 
burning’ to Mdlle. Schloss, a soprano, whose pronunci- | 
ation of English is, of course, defective, and who is de- | 
ficient in the Handelian traditions and the Handelian 
accomplishments, is a measure which can only be | 
accounted for on the score of national partialities, | 
ungracious on the part of the Prince Consort to a 
British Queen. 

The above objection made, the programme of 
Wednesday’s concert was interesting, though not 
so choral as the programme of such a concert should 
be. The introduction to ‘ Don Giovanni,’ however 
advisable for the grouping together of the three Ger- 
man basses now in town, is at once too hackneyed 
and too scientific for the orchestra ; the same remark 
applies to the concerted pieces from ‘ Figaro.’ Then, 
to have spoiled the prison quartett from ‘ Fidelio,’ by 
giving it with Italian text, for the accommodation of 
Sig. Mario, is a notable instance of the great sacri- 
ficed to the little—the many to the few. We cannot 
close this, without doing honour to Herr Pischek’s 
singing of Agamemnon’s second scena from Gluck’s 
* Iphigenie,’ as one of the noblest pieces of declama- 
tion and pathos within the compass of our recollec- 
tions. The other vocalists were Madame Castellan, 
Miss Barrett, Messrs. Hobbs, Hawkins, and Machin. 
Madame Van Hasselt Barth is announced to make 
her first appearance in England, at the concert of 
Wednesday next. This, too, may be the place to 
announce, by way of balance to the foreign prefer- 
ences manifested by the Court, that Her Majesty 
has signfied her attention of appearing at the next 
performance of the Sacred Harmonic Society, when 
the ‘St. Paul’ of Mendelssohn will be given. 


Puitnarmonic Society.—The programme of the 
Fifth Concert was excellent, and the increase in the 
audience a welcome sign of prosperity. We had | 
hoped, it is true, for Mendelssohn’s Second Symphony, | 
which is too seldom performed, possibly in expecta- 
tion of its being retouched by the composer: but the | 
third, in a minor, was the next welcome companion 
to one of Beethoven’s works which could have been 
given. The symphony by the latter master was his 
No. 8 in F: a composition possibly less in repute 
among “ the select” than others of the incomparable 
series: yet full of rare and peculiar originality—the 
scherzo in particular; the exquisite trio to the minuet 
—and the airy and playful finale containing some of 
Beethoven's finest fancies and ripest science. In all 
probability, too, this symphony, which the orchestra 
is now beginning to understand, never went so well in 
London as on Monday, nor was ever so well relished 
by the audience. The overtures were to ‘ Der Frei- 
schutz,’and toSpohr’s ‘Faust,’ melting intothe opening 
scene, which was sung by Herr Oberhoffer and Herr 
Staudigl. No familiarity with this can make us ac- 
cept it as dramatic; since though the head owns 
the cleverness of the writing, the heart is left cold 
by music at once so cloying and so cumbrous. The 
solos were Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in c minor 
given by Mr. W. S. Bennett, and a harp solo by M. 
Godefroid, a skilfully arranged and admirably exe- 
cuted fantasia on airs from ‘Robert le Diable.’ 
Lastly, Mdlle. Schloss executed a great concert scena, 
by Mendelssohn, which we have heretofore charac- 
terized as by no means the strongest of his vocal 
works—and Madame Dorus-Gras the air ‘ Sombre 
Forét’ of * Guillaume Tell’ with as broad and fine a 
sostenuto, as if she had not afterwards displayed a 
treasury of the boldest and most brilliant embellish- 
ment in the bravura from ‘ Robert.’ But she is too 
consummate a mistress of her art not to know that 
one style helps rather than hinders proficiency in 
another. On the whole, this concert gave welcome 
signs of revivification. 














Drury Lane.—Madame Thillon must be related 
to Lady Morgan's ‘Florence Macarthy,’ Madame 
O'Flaherty, and Princess, At all events, like those 





bewitching personages, she never seems to be in her 
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right character save when masquerading for the 
benefit of mankind in general—which means some 
individual in particular. Rarely has there been a 
more charming object for costume—whether it be 
Greek or Spanish, bandit or supernatural ; while her 
voice, though not comparable either in its quality or 
in its gambols to that of Madame Cinti Damoreau, 
or Madame Dorus-Gras, is capable of precisely that 
brilliancy which “ the gods” praise, rather than “ the 
columns” of stiff-necked critics. But it is no less 
certain that Madame Thillon is heard to greatest 
advantage when singing French in a small theatre: 
when speaking her own language, her inattention to 
accent destroys the significance of her dialogue— 
while to penetrate the far-off depths and altitudes of 
Drury Lane her voice must strain itself so violently 
that not only its present defects come into full view, 
but its future permanence is endangered. When 
will managers and vocalists learn that the dove is 
not to be put to the skylark's duty? There is no end 
to the mischief wrought by want of classification. 

As astory, ‘The Enchantress’ is a concoction in 
which M. de St. Georges has repeated the best 
situations of * Le Domino Noir,’ * Les Diamans 
de la Couronne,’ ‘Le Duc d‘Olonne,’ ‘ La Siréne,’ 
&ec. &c.; introducing them by a prologue, contain- 
ing an admirable dramatic situation, in which the 
crew of a pirate vessel are counting the signals which 
are to inform them of the salvation or the ruin of 
their captain. This, in the hands of a composer 
skilful in concerted pieces, might have produced a 
powerful effect; but Mr. Balfe has not vigour to grap- 
ple with situations so strong in suspense or climax. 
Mr. Harrison, of course, is the lover whom Stella, 
“the Enchantress,” fascinates, protects, and marries, 
Mr. Borrani, as Lieutenant of the Pirates, is the dark 
shadow who menaces their happiness. There are 
many secondary characters. Of the intrigues through 
which they pass it were not easy to give an account; 
since, supposing, for argument’s sake, that the story 
was left clear by M. de St. Georges, it is so mysti- 
fied in the translation, that we defy the Sphynx 
to unthread all its turnings and windings without an 
expenditure of patience beyond the critic’s resources. 
The words laid out for music are more mellifluously 
sensible than any produced on former occasions, 
e. £.— 
Upon the banks of Bosphorus, at eve and dawn of day, 


Two hearts who loved with tenderness were heard to trill this 
lay(!) 


The trill of two hearts, whether at night or morning, 
must be indeed a curiosity worth travelling far to 
hear! But the book is filled with wonders yet more 
“rich and strange ;” and the above specimen will 
suffice. 

Mr. Balfe is less happy in his music—that is, more 
flimsy in construction, more far-fetched in melody, 
than in the operas which he wrote fur Paris—or even 
than in his own * Daughter of St. Mark.’ Madame 
Thillon gets rapturous applause in her page’s song, 
and in her bravura ‘The Young Nadir,’—and the 
pirate chorus, which plays about her wherever she 
comes, is as sweet a melody as we have lately heard. 
There is also a clever trio in the third act. But the 
work is by its nature ephemeral, and after the original 
Enchantress has transferred her smiles, her ringlets, 
and her roulades from Drury Lane to the Boulevard des 
Italiens, will hardly, we imagine, be heard of more. 





Princess’s THEATRE.—Tobin'’s comedy of ‘ The 
Honeymoon’ has been produced at this theatre for 
the purpose of trying Miss Cushman in Juliana. 
This play is one of many illustrating the kind of 
management to which theatres are ordinarily subject. 
Suppressed until after the author's death, this elegant 
drama was originally produced under the direction of 
the performers alone, and received from them the 
present arrangement of the stage-business. In order- 
ing this important matter, it seems to have been 
taken for granted, that the characters are all copies 
of well-known originals in Shakspeare’s ‘ Taming of 
the Shrew’ and ‘ Twelfth Night’ ; and, therefore, that 
the part of Duke Aranza was the double, though in 
a tamer mood, of plain Petruchio. A slight examina- 
tion, however, of Tobin’s comedy will satisfy any 
critic that there are designed differences in every 
apparent copy; none, however, so great as in Duke 
Aranza himself, who is evidently intended by the poet 
to be, not the duplicate, but the very opposite of 
Petruchiow=polite where he was boisterous, refined 
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and gentle where he was rude and violent. The 
players, however, thought otherwise, and accordingly, 
when introducing the bride to the humble cottage 
which was to be her home, directed that the Duke 
should “ bring a chair forward and sit down”—leaving 
the lady to stand, and look around her. Now, the dia- 
logue of the scene shows the precise contrary intention 
in the poet’s mind. It is evident that with more than 
courtesy—even with yeoman humility—the Duke 
should, in the most respectful manner, hand the chair to 
his wife, and that she should remain seated, until urged 
to exclaim—* I will go home.” Not until necessity 
arises should the Duke assume any vehemence of 
authority, and then no more than befits his station. 
Not by violence, but by kindness, should he subdue 
the fantastic lady’s proud and stubborv. disposition. 
This is the spirit of the character, and indeed breaks 
through, notwithstanding the conventional error made 
by every actor in the part. Speedily, then, should 
thestage directions be reformed, to prevent the further 
continuance of a mistake, which, though it does not 
ruin, mars the consistency of one of the finest per- 
sonations. The correction, too, would much improve 
the effect of Juliana’s performance in the second act, 
and for the lady’s sake should be at once adopted. 
The manner in which Miss Cushman went through 
the character increased our esteem for her. She 
was more intent on subduing what was bizarre in 
the situations, than in exaggerating any point ; and 
showed her capacity to be quiet and natural—nay, 
studiously so—in parts requiring rather comic vivacity 
than tragic force. Never wanting in discrimination, 
she nevertheiess was throughout animated and spirited 
—and it gives us much pleasure to record that this 
lady’s attractions show yet no signs of diminution. 
The housestill fills, though the management perseveres 
in paying the smallest possible attention to the mise 
en scéne, and so distributing the inferior characters as 
justly to excite public ridicule. This is not only 
putting the actress to an unfair test, but scarcely 
making a proper return for the patronage which has 
been so liberally awarded. 
MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences—May 19.—M. Morin 
read a paper on experiments made by MM. Gouin 
and Le Chatelier, with a view to ameliorations in 
locomotives.—Three papers were received for the 
Monthyon prize. One is by M. de Ohm, for the pre- 
servation of water in a pure state during sea-voyages; 
another, by M. Mathieu, on the use of oxyde of zinc 
in house-painting ; the third, by M. Siret, for a disin- 
fecting powder, composed of tar, charcoal, and sul- 
phate of iron—Dr. Hombron, who, as surgeon of 
the Astrolabe, accompanied M. Dumont-d’Urville 
in a voyage of circumnavigation, laid before the Aca- 
demy a paper, entitled, ‘ Réflexions et Observations 
sur les Fiévres Epidémiques réputées tour-d-tour 
contagieuses et non-contagieuses.’ The author com- 
mences by expressing an opinion, that we ought to 
regard as contagious only those diseases which can 
be renewed by inoculation.—A paper, by M. Mailhe, 
on the action of the saliva in the process of digestion, 
was then read. 

Scientific and Literary Societies.—.The preamble 
of the Bill, introduced by Lord Dalmeny and Mr. 
Fox Maule, recites the Act 6th and 7th Victoria 
on this subject ; and sets forth that, whereas doubts 
have arisen in regard to the construction of the said 
Act, it is expedient that the same should be removed. 
The Bill then enacts that all mechanics’ institutions, 
societies for promoting improvement in agriculture 
and rural industry, schools of design, schools of art, 
public subscription libraries, museums of art,—and 
generally all societies instituted for purposes of 
science, literature, or the fine arts,—shall be entitled 
to the benefit of the exemption by the said recited 
Act enacted ; provided that every such society shall 
be supported, in whole or in part, by annual voluntary 
contributions, and shall not, and by its laws may not, 
make any dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money, 
unto or between any of its members; and provided 
also that such society shall obtain the certificate of 
the barrister-at-law or Lord Advocate, respectively, as 
by the said recited Act directed, and shall comply 
with all the other requisites of the said recited Act. 

School of Design.—The following is the Report of 
the progress and state of this Institution made to 
Government, and just submitted to Parliament :— 











“The School of Design at Somerset-house was 
established at the commencement of the year 1837, 
by and under the superintendence of the Board of 
Trade, for the improvement of ornamental art, with 
regard especially to the staple manufactures of this 
country. The number of applicants for admission 
every month exceeds, by about fifty, that which the 
limited space in Somerset-house will accommodate. 
In connexion with the head school at Somerset- 
house, schools have been formed in many of the 
principal manufacturing districts, namely, in Spital- 
fields, Coventry, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, York, Newcastle, and Glasgow; and 
applications are at present under consideration for 
the establishment of others in the boroughs of 
Southwark and Lambeth, in Norwich, in the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries, and in Dublin. The students 
commence with exercises in elementary outline, 
pencil drawing from lithographic prints of geo- 
metrical and ornamental forms, and proceed to 
shading with chalks, first, from shaded prints, then 
from casts of ornament. The human figure, in con- 
nexion with ornament, is studied anatomically, by 
successive exercises in drawings from prints, models, 
and casts, of the most appropriate antique statues 
and reliefs ; and the principles of drapery are taught 
by means of a draped lay figure. A numerous class 
of the students are occupied in painting from various 
examples of Art, from casts, and from natural 
objects, which form materials of ornament in water 
colours, in tempera, and in oil ; and modelling in clay 
and wax forms an important part of the business of 
the school. As a general principle, each student is 
taught, as far as possible, with reference to the pro- 
motion of the particular object for which he joined 
the school; and the practical application of the 
instruction which is given, is shown by reference to 
numerous and valuable examples of ornamental and 
decorative art exhibited on the walls of the rooms. 
The more advanced students are exercised in original 
designs and composition; that is, in forming new 
combinations of the materials of ornament, and are 
taught to apply to various practical purposes the 
knowledge and skill they acquire. It is the duty of 
the director and masters to see that only the best 
examples are used, and to enable the students to 
form correct ideas of the principles, different styles, 
and importance of ornamental art, and of its prac- 
tical application to particular departments of manu- 
facture and decoration. Besides the use of an ex- 
tensive collection of casts to illustrate the history of 
Art, and examples of every variety of ornamental 
manufacture and decorative work, the students have 
the advantage of reference to numerous costly books 
of plates, and the privilege of borrowing books from 
a lending library, containing such works as are 
especially fitted to promote artistical improvement 
and refinement of taste. The head school at Somerset- 
house includes, in a separate part of the building, a 
morning school for females, in which upwards of 
fifty young women receive instruction in the practice 
of drawing and designing for lace patterns, em- 
broidery, porcelain, wood engraving, flower painting, 
and various kinds of ornamental work, in the execu- 
tion of which females may be advantageously em- 
ployed. The school for females is open daily from 
eleven to two, excepting Saturday; and the appli- 
cants for admission constantly exceed, by twenty or 
thirty, the number to which the means of accom- 
modation is limited. The school for males is open 
to the inspection of the public every Monday, be- 
tween the hours of one and three. For the present 
year the sums offered for prizes exceed 1807. Male 
school, Somerset-house; morning, 4s.; evening 
school, 2s.; female school, 2s. The following ab- 
stract exhibits the numbers of students in attendance 
during the month of February last :— 

Head school ....Somerset-house 

Branch schools. .Spitalfields ............ 190 
Coventry 
Birmingham 
Manchester 
Sheffield 
Nottingham 
York 
Newcastle 
99 Glasgow 

(Signed) “ Waxter R. DEVERELL, Sec. 

** Somerset-house, March, 1845.” 





To Conresponpaxts.—olian—M. A—C. W. C.—Mary 
—received. 





[May 3] 


MR. COLBURN’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Now ready. 


SYBIL; OR, THE TWO NATIONS, 


By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P., Author of ‘ Coningsby.’ 3 yols 


Il. 


VOL. VIII. OF MISS STRICK- 
LAND'S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. (Com. 
prising HENRIETTA MARIA, Consort of Charles L, and 
CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, Consort of Charles Ij, 
10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES 


STUART, commonly called ‘THE YOUNG PRETEN. 
DER ;” with Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. By C. L 
KLOSE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. bound. 


IV. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE 


CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. The only Authorized Trans- 
lation, by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. Vol. Ill. yo, 
price only 5s. with Illustrations. 


v, 


MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DORO- 
THEA, CONSORT of GEORGE L., including her Diary of 


the Conversations of various Distinguished Personages of 
her Times, and Selections from her Private Corr d 
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now first published from the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait. (Just ready.) 


vi. 


THE WHITE SLAVE; OR, THE 


RUSSIAN PEASANT GIRL. By the Author of ‘ Revela- 
tions of Russia.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. (In a few days.) 


Vil. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR. A TALE 
OF THE COURT OF GEORGE I. Now ready, in 3 vols. 
“The author knows the character of English society of a hundred 
years ago, is practised its memoirs and correspondence, and 
writes with spirit and vivacity. We have amusing sketches of the 
broader vanities of the times, saunterings pare | gay historic 
haunts on the banks of the Thames, and peeps into the first Guelph 
Court at St. James’s. * Maids of Honour’ is a book certainly supe- 
rior to the run of its class now-a-days.”— Examiner, 


Vill. 


LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF 


SCOTS. Edited, with an Historical Introduction, and Notes, 
by AGNES STRICKLAND. Now ready, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with numerous important additions, the three 
volumes of the first edition being comprised in two, price 
21s. bound. 

“ Undoubtedly the most valuable, gat whe the most interesting 
work, illustrative of the life and cha of Mary Stuart, ever 
given to the world.”—Edinburgh Evening Post. 





The JUNE NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


Contains the following Interesting Articles :— 


1. Costume and Characters of the Court of George II. By 
Miss Strickland. 

2. The Brothers of Birchington. A Lay of St. Thomas 
A'Becket. By Thomas Ingoldsby. 

3. Literary and Familiar Reminiscences of Thomas Camp- 


bell. 
4. Chenier’s Love Dream. By the Hon. G. Sydney Smythe, 
M.P. 


5. A Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon, with 
some Remarks on Mr. Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon. 
6. A Peep into the Royal Academy. 
7. Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ Sybil.’ 
8 The Carnival at Cologne. 
9. The Steeple Chaser. By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins. 
10. Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England. 
1). Lights and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half- 
Pay. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
12. The Robertses on their Travels. By Mrs. Trollope. 
Chapters 37, 38, and 39. 
13. An Excursion up the Oronooko and Ramble through 
Venezuela (concluded). 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
is 


day, 
KETCHES of the HISTORY of LITERA- 
TURE and LEARNING in ENGLAND. With Specimens 
ofthe Principal GEORGE L. CRAIK, M.A. 
Series Third (in two ey opty the Revolution of 1688 


e present day. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


CONOMY; or, A PEEP AT OUR 
NEIGHBOURS. a oe 
“(One line written on the spot is worth a thousand recollections. 
Lord Bacon, 





pail lier ?” : 
i 4 overs gained my experience.”—As You Like It. 
aon: John Olivier, 59, Pall Mall: and all the Libraries. 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, I, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
London. - 
i ted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
. Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Rvcion and Prospectuses furnished by 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


1TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


J constituced by Act of Parliament 
lished 1825, and constituted by Act of Parliament. 
w.—~ 3, George-street; London, 82, King William-street. 
B os in Leadon. igh. E 
i . Lord E. Bruce, M.-P. | William Haigh, Esq. 
ey f.D. E. T. Whitaker, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. George F. Young, Esq. 
J Gadesden, Esq. 5 
-_ popularity which this Company has attained may be 
illustrated by the fact, that life assurances to the extent of 
half a million sterling were proposed to the Directors in the 
lone. ies 5 : 
vThis the year in which the third division of the Company's 
profits falls to be made. The necessary investigation is now in 
progress, and eit persone assuring before 15th November next 
will share in the division. ‘ : ‘ 
The Standard is one of the first proprietary offices in this 
country; and the success which has attended the business, and 
its judicious regulations, are such as to give every prospect of 


great and increasing advantages to all connected with it. 
, King William-street.  berER EWART, Resident Sec._ 


VicTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. : 
P.Chairman. Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep.Chairman. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
John Nolloth, Esq. 
Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Robertson 

















Benj. Barnard, F: 

Charles Bald win. $9; 

B, Donkin, Esq. FR. S. 
soldsmid. Esq. 

le Jones, Esq" Daniel Sutton, Esq. 

John Knill. Esq. "B. B. Woolsey, Esq. 

THE ATTENTION of ASSURERS is particularly directed 
tothe detailed Prospectuses of this Company. Assurances can 
be effected on a profit or non-profit scale, and for sbort periods at 
avery moderate rate. When on the life of another, the Policy 
may be rendered secure, notwithstanding the life assured may 
go out of the limits of Europe without the necessary permission 
of the Directors having been previously obtained: this plan 
makes a Policy an absolute security. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
Policies effected for the whole term of life. 

Aventes are made to Assurers on past ox paw eed personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 

< WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
4% PANY, established 1809. Protecting Capital, 1,000,000/., 
fully subscribed. : 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.), Vice-Chairman. 
John Webster, M.D., F.R.S., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 

This Institution is incorporated by Royal Charter, and is so 
constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Insurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy-holders, combined with perfect security 
ina fully subseribed Capital of One Million Sterling, besides an 
accumulated Premium Fund, exceeding 442,000/.,anda Revenue, 
from Life Premiums alone, of upwards of 90,00°/. per annum. 

hty per cent. or four-fifths of the total profits of the Com- 
pany, are septennially divided among the Assured. 

At the last investigation, ending 31st December, 1844, a Bonus 
of 1. 108. per cent. on the sums assured, was declared for every 
Annual Premium paid during the septennial period. Thuson a 
Policy for 5000/., which had been in force upwards of six years, 
and on which consequently seven Annual Premiums had been 
paid, the Bonus declared was 525/, . 

A Prospectus, containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 
of the President, Vice Presidents, Directors, and Managers, who 
are all responsible PARTNERS, may be obtained of Messrs. B. 
Foti joyd, wr ye emmers ot. te pares 4, New Bank 

ildings; or of the Actuary, 10, Pa all East. 

" - JOHN KING, Actuary. 


[ NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING _WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
. John Stewart, Esq., M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 
CB. K.C.T. & 8. Francis Macnagzion, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. a 
Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 
.The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
Cety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
vish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. : ine 
The following table will show the result of the last division of 
frofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
on that day paid six annual premiums :— 











Age Reduced 
when sot Annual 
5 Date of Sum Original | - 
J Policy, | Assured. | Premium. a. 
issued. | rent year). 

j 
20 £1,000 | £19 6 8| £913 4 
30 eckacte. 1,000 2484) 12 4 
40 tM: 1,000 3110 0| 1515 0 
50 Oise? | 1000 4215 0] 217 6 
60 ad 1,000 6611 8 33 510 





DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Sir John Barrow, Bart. F.R.S. Right Hon.Sir T. F. Fremantle, 
LordWm.R.K. Douglas, F.R.S. art. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
East, Bart. F.R.S. 
Charles Elliott, Esq. F.R.S. 
Joseph Esdaiie, Esq. M.P. ‘ 
Henry Harvey, Esq. F.R.S. Sir William Young, Bart. 
en ~ C, J. Bosanquet, R.N.—James Buller East, 
sq. M.P.—John Young, Esq. M.P. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


The TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the 10th of April last, when a highly satis- 
factory REPORT was laid before the Proprietors and Policy 
Holders, and unanimously adopted. el og 

The Public will see the advantage of selecting, in so important 
a matter as Life Assurance, a well established Oilice, which 
from its continued prosperity, and its large additions to Policies, 
offers the greatest inducement to Assurers, combined with the 
undoubted security of a numerous and wealthy Proprietary. 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES, 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 5000I., 
oe been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 31st December, 1838. 
ge al 


Hyde | James Murray, Esq. 
Samuel Skinner, Esq. = 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 





Additions made to Total Sums 
com- Premiums paid in| the Sum assured in {now payable, in case 
mence- the lfyears. | the l4years. | of death. 
ment. | ’ 

10 £ilv2 18 4 | £586 6 7 | £5586 6 7 
15 1350 8 4 681 2 7 5681 2 7 
20 1825 8 4 768 5 1 5768 5 1 
25 1682 18 4 737 28 5787 2 8 
30 1869 11 8 813 15 6 5813 15 6 
35 2094 3 4 84 6 5 5854 6 5 
40 2377 1 8 923 18 1 5923 18 1 
45 2727 1 «8 lol 2 9 ool! 2 9 
50 3173 6 8 112915 7 6129 15 7 





A Bonus of Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the estimated 
profits is added to Policies entitled, every seventh year; or an 
equivalent reduction made in future Premiums. 

‘he Third Septennial Division of profits will be declared, to 
the 3lst December, 1845. Persons Assuring previous to that 
date will have their proportion of profit appropriated. 

Parties travelling in Europe, by sea or land, in time of peace, 
are nof charged any extra premium. 

fpedeatinns for Agencies, in places where none are esta- 
blished, to be addressed to the Secretary. 


NICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary and Actuary. 
T(HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/. 
The attention of the public is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 








100/, 
. MALE. | A FEMALE. A MALE, | A FEMALE, 
ge 
. Whole Life Premiums. Rad Whole Life Premiums. 
ay. ay. 
10 | £176 )£1 5 4 46 | £311 6 | £3 3 2 
3 |°193 170 | 50 419 313 3 
16 lll 3 1 810 53 411 6 426 
20 1M 4 lll 6 56 5 40 414 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
2% | 203 | 1162 | | 740] 696 
30 250 119 9 66 840 710 8 
33 286 2 210 7 10 0 4 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 ll 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 7 tm + aes 
43 353 217 2 80 mean * ae 








Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 


W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department, 


Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS, 
JEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, Hovse 


, Decorators to Her Majesty, beg to announce that they 
have just RECEIVED a small Consignment of these beautiful 
DECORATIONS (a few on White Grounds), of which they 
respectfully invite an early inspection. 

15 and 17, Parliament-street. 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.'s Patent Process. is process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. ew goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


‘DATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST END—22, REGENT-STREET.corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
ouly, which invariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 











N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
a SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.— These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
onger and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. KE. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the M fi Old Bargeh , Christ- 
church, Surrey. 











'|‘HOSE who know the taste of, and are desirous of 
4 using in all its native freshness and purity, OLD MOCHA 
COFFEE, can procure it at NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, where the rarest and very best, which, like 
good old Port Wine, has become from its age mellow in spe. 
ness and richness of flavour, is sold b DARIN & COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants, whose vans will deliver this choice Coffee 
within eight miles of Number One, Saint Paul's Churchyard. 
y forwarding a Post-Office Order, which will cost only 3d. for 
40s.. 201b. of this Coffee will be sent, Carriage free, to any part 
of the Kingdom ; and the excellence of its quality will recom- 
mend it as a great luxury to the aristocracy of the country. 





IMPROVED PATENT WATCHES. 

T YONGE, 156, Strand, begs respectfully to 
e inform the Public, that he has now a Stock of GOLD 
and SILVER WATCHES, constructed on the principle forwhich 
he has obtained Her Majesty's Letters Patent. They are made 
much flatter, being more suitable for the waistcoat pocket, with- 
out lessening the size of the fusee,—thereby admitting a strength 
of chain and spring notto be obtained in other watches equally 
flat. From the successful trial of the principle for nearly two 
ears, as well as the satisfactory testimony of those friends who 
Coes favoured him with their custom, W. Y. feels fully war- 

ranted in recommending them to the public. 


(THE ORTHOCHRONOGRAPH, patented by 

WEBSTER & SON, 74, Cornhill, Chronometer Makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty and the East India Company. 
This newly-invented instrament will determine the correct per- 
formance of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, and show 
their distance from the correct time at any place. The simpli- 
city, portability, and the ease with which the results are ob- 
tained, will enable the most inexperienced to ascertain mean 
time to a correctness not hitherto attained but by experienced 
persons in the use of astronomical instruments. It may 
adjusted to its position in two minutes. An explanatory paper, 
with their publication, forwarded free, upon inclosing two 
postage stamps. Price 4/. 10s. 74, Cornhill. 











VW ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty and the 
East India Company.—WEBSTER & SON'S Manufactory has 
continued in Cornbill 134 years, where may be selected, from 
one of the most extensive stocks in London, every ooccrtee 
of superior manufacture in CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
and CLOCKS, finished under their immediate inspection on the 
premises, and at the lowest prices consistent with security for 
the maintenance of that reputation for superior workmanship 
which bas distinguished their house for so many years. Com- 
pensated Duplex and Lever Watches, to counteract the varia- 
tions of temperature, upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which Government awarded the prizes three years in succes- 
sion; small elegant Lever and Horizontal Watches, in gold 
cases. engraved or engine-turned, for ladies or gentlemen ; Small 
Flat Silver Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches, for youths, 
at very moderate prices; Marine and Pocket Chronometers, 
new and second-hand; ornamental and every description of 
Clocks; Regulators upon the most approved principles. Supe- 
rior workmen are employed upon the premises in the repair:ng 
department for English and foreign work. e utmost value 
allowed for old watches in exchange. WEBSTER & SON'S 
Publication, with their Equation Table for the present year, 
will be sent free on the eee g of two postage stamps. A large 
selection of fine Second-hand Watches at very low prices. 

74, Cornhill, London. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
Bl BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brosh 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of Bngroves graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, Creenens with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Establishment, 
130 p..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,”” adopted 
y some houses. 


MEEN FUN, the celebrated Chinese Cosmetique, 
d patronized by Her Majesty and the Royal Family.— 
The great value of this COSMETIQUE is, that the ingredients, 
being solely herbaceous, the most delicate complexion can 
apply it without injury; while rough, red, and moist skins 
speedily experience beneficial results. Another most important 
feature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the sanatory 
condition of the user, the truly unpleasant sensation accom- 
panying too copious perspiration. Travellers and residents in 
warm climates, subject to the enervating influence of tropical 
heat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, experience 
inconceivable comfort by resorting to this Cosmetique, as 
it will both allay and avert discolorization and coarseness. 
The sole proprietors are FABIAN & Co. (late Watson, Fabian 
& Co.), 24, Mark-lane, London, without whose signature on the 
labels none are genuine.—To be had wholesale of them, and 
retail of all respectable perfumers, chemists, &c. in town and 
country. —In boxes, price 3s. 6d. and 7s.6d. each. Country 
agents required. 


EW ENVELOPE.—In consequence of the 
4. great variety of counterfeit Envelopes of ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR, and other disreputable means resorted to by 
unprincipled individuals for imposing on the public their highly 
rnicious compounds under the title of “ KALYDOR,” the 
roprietors and sole Preparers of the Original and Genuine 
Preparation, acting under a sense of duty, and regardless of 
expense in the attainment of their object—the protection of the 
mee from fraud and imposition — have employed those cele- 
»rated artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co. who have succeeded, 
at great cost, in producing from a steel plate a NEW ENVE- 
LOPE of exquisite beauty. It comprises a highly-finished 
Engraving of the Grecian Graces standing on a classic pedestal, 
on each side of which is a rich profusion of flowers springin: 
from an elegant cornucopia; these tastefully blending wit 
arabesque scrolls and wreaths, encircle the Royal Arms 
of Great Britain, surmounting the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR,” &c. &c. &c. whilst a plinth at the foot displays 
the Signature of the Proprietors, in RED, thus— 


20, Hatton-garden, . . 
Londen, Jon. 1, 1a: A. ROWLAND & SON. 


1845. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a botanical pre- 
aration, perfectly free from_mineral_or metallic admixture. 
oF cane ne the Skin from all Eruptive Maladies, Freckles, Dis- 
colorations. &c. and renders it soft, smooth, and pleasant. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors as above, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

JUTLER'S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
} ) pECOC'! ION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) 
of the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint 
of the Compound Decoction, of the same strenath and compo- 
sition as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. It is 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extremel 
useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, ns f 
after an improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.: half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6¢., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Chea) 














side, corner of St. Paul's, London: and may be obtained of J. 

Sanger, 150, Oxford-street , likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 

20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, Edin 

order, through any other respectable Droggist. 
*,* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 


nburgh ; or, by 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Now completed, in 2 vols. cloth, 14s. 


Mount Sorel; or, the Heiress of the 
De Veres. A Novel. By the Author of ‘The Two 
Old Men’s Tales.’ 


**A tale of singular beauty....The commencement 
of anew, and, as it seems to us, very spirited attempt 
to reduce the price of this class of literature.” 

Examiner. 

*** Mount Sorel’ is its author’s best invention. Since 
‘The Admiral’s Daughter’ she has produced nothing so 
good; and though this new ‘Old Man's Tale’ contains 
few passages of such pathos or power as the last scenes 
of that novel, it is, generally speaking, better sustained, 
more artistic, and the invention more pleasing. ...We 
have rarely read a book exciting so strong an interest, 
in which the mean, the criminal, and the vulgar had 
so small a share; and for this, as a crowning charm 
and an excellence too rare, alas! in these days, does it 
give us pleasure to 1 and to r¢ d ‘Mount 
Sorel.’....1f the ‘Monthly Series,’ opened by ‘ Mount 
Sorel,’ continues as well as it has begun, the old three- 
volume system is at an end. The world will no longer 
be willing to pay thirty shillings for rubbish, when, for 
fourteen, it can enjoy the best inventions of the best 
writers.”— Atheneum. 


The Whiteboy. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 


Vol. L, price 7s. cloth. (Published this day.) 





HARRY LORREQUER. 
In 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


St. Patrick’s Eve; or, Three Eras 
in the Life of an Irish Peasant. By CHAS. 
LEVER. With Four Etchings and numerous Wood- 
cuts, by Puiz. 

** One of the best and purest productions of this fer- 
tile author. In a tale pleasingly illustrative of Irish life 
and character he depicts the evils of absenteeism, and 
shows what vast benefits may be effected by judicious 
intercourse with the peasantry, what deplorable ills may 
flow from neglecting them. The tale is touched through- 
out with genuine pathos, and exhibits glimpses of 
beauty, moral and intellectual, gleaming over the 
rugged lot of the Irish labourer, like the pure specks of 
blue in astormy sky, when eccagtorfally the clouds sever. 
The volume is prettily producetf; and is written with an 
excellent purpose.”—Brilannia. 


In imperial 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 


The Child of the Islands; A Poem. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. With an Illustration by 
DanigL MAcuise, R.A. 

‘Under cover of addressing the young Prince of 
Wales, Mrs. Norton has written a very beautiful poem 
upon the great domestic question of the day—the con- 
dition of the people....The poem is divided into four 
parts— Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. No 
connected story binds them together, but a succession 
of remarkably pleasing pictures from Nature are pre- 
sented to the mind,”—Times, April 17. 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The Bokhara Victims; or, the Case of 
the British Envoys, Colonel Stoddart, Capt. Conolly, 
and Lieut. Wyburd, LN. By CAPT, GROVER, Un- 
attached, F.R.S. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


° 
Zoe: the History of Two Lives. 
A Novel. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 

“This work is written with masculine energy, and 
were it not for the title-page we should certainly never 
have imagined that it was the production of a female 
hand. The characters are drawn in the most vivid 
colours, and the whole story, though simple in its con- 
struction, is told with great power and originality. The 
passions of mankind are grappled with—the depths of 
the human heart explored, and the bad therein depo- 
sited is laid bare with unscrupulous and uncompromis- 
ing skill.”"—Atas, 


In foolscap 8vo. price 2s. in cloth, 
Nursery Government ; or, Hints addressed 
to Mothers and Nurserymaids on the Management of 
Young Children. By Mrs. BARWELL. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 





NEW TALE BY MISS BREMER. 
Authorized Edition. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. in an Ornamental Cover, price 5s. 


Life in Dalecarlia—The Parsonage 
of Mora. By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated 
by WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The Mysteries of Paris; Part 12, price 
2s. Gd. A new and splendid Edition, adapted to the 
English reader. Illustrated with upwards of 700 En- 
gravings on Wood of all the Characters, Scenes, Cos- 
tumes, and Localities, described in this extraordinary 
work ; drawn by the first artists in Paris, and executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Cuas. Heatu. Also, 

VOLUME THE FIRST, with 245 Illustrations on 
Wood, royal 8vo. price 18s. cloth, full gilt. 


The Wandering Jew. By Evaine Sour. 
VOLUME THE SECOND, 8Vvo. price 7s. cloth. 
VOLUME THE FIRST, 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 

The publication of this work is resumed, and will be 
continued in Numbers, price 3d., and Parts, price 1s., 
until completed in three volumes. 


HEATH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING 
JEW. 


Price 6d., containing Four Plates, No. XI. of 
A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS % 


The Wandering Jew. Drawn bv the first 
Artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by the most 
eminent English Engravers, under the superintendence 
of Mr. CHAaRLEs Hearu. 


THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


Price 13s. cloth, 
The History of France. 
By M. MICHELET. Translated by WALTER K. 


KELLY. Volume the First. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Volume the Fir. 
With 180 Woodcut Illustrations, price 8s. 6d. in cloth, 14s. 
morocco, 


* * 

Syria and the Holy Land, their Scenery 
and their People, Incidents of Travel, &c., from the 
best and most recent authorities. By WALTER K. 
KELLY. 

** Never was information more amusingly conveyed— 
never were the results of voluminous works of travel 
more spiritedly condensed. The execution is truly ad- 
mirable. The moral, social, physical, political, and 
geographical features of the East are well brought out, 
and the reader is at home with the Turk, the Arab, the 
Jew, the Druse, and the Maronite.”— Westminster Rev. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Volume the Second.—Price 9s. cloth, 

Egypt and Nubia; with Notices of their 
Scenery, and National Characteristics, Incidents of Way- 
faring and Sojourn, Personal and Historical Sketches, 
Anecdotes, &e. &c. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Author of 
‘Egypt and Mohammed Ali,’j‘ Manners and Customs of 
Ancient Greece,’ &c. With 125 Wood Engravings. 


Second Edition.—In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s. 


= 
The Irish Sketch-Book. 
By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. With numerous Engrav- 
ings on Wood, from the Author's Designs. 

**Michael Angelo Titmarsh is precisely the writer 
who should sketch Ireland as it is. He has caught the 
very characteristics of the clime, and his narrative runs 
on with a never-failing interest, which leaves one no 
chance, having once opened the book, but to read it to 
its very last page—ay, and to profit by it, too.”—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 


Second Edition, with Additions, in small 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


Songs and Ballads. 


By SAMUEL LOVER. This Edition contains the Songs 





sung in Mr. Lover's ‘ Irish Evenings.’ 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY FINDEN, 


This day is published (to be continued Monthly), 
THE SECOND PART OF 


Finden’s Beauties of the Poets: 
Being a Series of Portraits of their principal Female 
Characters, from Paintings by eminent Artists, made 
expressly for the Work. Engraved in the highest style 
of Art, by or under the immediate Superintendence of 
Mr. EDWARD FINDEN. With Descriptive Letter. 


press. 

The Series will commence with Moore, to be followed 
by Illustrations of Burns, Campbell, and other popular 
British Poets. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 

The Parts illustrative of each Poet will be published 
in continuous order until completed; and specially en. 
graved Titles and Tables of Contents will be given, 9 
as to enable Subscribers to bind up their favourite 
Authors as separate and distinct volumes. 

Each Number will contain Four Plates, with Mustra. 
= Letterpress, from the pen of a distinguished Female 

riter. 


Prints, Imperial Quarto...... «+++ Five Shillings, 
Proofs, on Indid Paper, Atlas 4to. Eight Shillings. 
Proofs, ditto Colombier Folio, of 

which a few only will be printed, 


without Letterpress............ Twelve Shillings, 





NEW WORKS 
Preparing for immediate Publication. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Views, 


A Narrative of the Expedition to 
Borneo, in 1833-34, of H.M.S. Divo, for the Suppres 
sion of Piracy. With Extracts from the Journal of 
James Brooks, Esq., now Rajah of Sarawak, By Capt. 
the ion. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 


In 1 vol. with Plates, 
The Practical Cook, English and Foreign, 


Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved 
and remodelled, and many Original Receipts in 
, ¥ English, Russian, 
3 French, Spanish, 
German, Polish Dutch, and 
Indian Cookery. 

With copious Directions for the choice of all Pro« 
visions, the laying out a Table, giving small and large 
Dinners, and the Management of a Cellar. 

By JOSEPH BREGION, formerly Cook to H.E. Prince 
Rausmosski; to H.R.II. the Prince Leopold of Naples; 
to HLH. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy; to the Marquis 
of Aylesbury; to the Duke of Leeds; &c. &c. And 
ANNE MILLER, Cook in several English Families of 
distinction. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Frontispiece and numerous 
Woodcuts, 


Tour through the Valley of the 


Meuse; with the Legends of the Walloon Country 
and the Ardennes. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. with a Portrait, 


The Life of Schiller. A New Edition. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


s 

Stories from the Italian Poets. 
By LEIGH HUNT. DANTE; or, the Italian Pilgrim's 
Progress: being a Summary in Prose of the ‘ Inferno, 
* Purgatorio,’ and ‘ Paradiso ;’ with Comments through- 
out, occasional Passages versified, and a Critical Notice 
of the Author's Life and Genius. And PULCT; or, the 
Tiumours of a Giant, and the Battle of Roncesvalles. 


In Imperial 4to. price Three Guineas ; Proofs on India 
Paper, Four Guineas, 


: 

The Principles and Practice of Art 
By J. D. HARDING, Author of ‘Elementary Art 
With numerous Illustrations, drawn and engraved by 
the Author. 

The subjects theoretically and practically treated of, 
will be Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light 
and Shade, Effect, and Colour. ‘ 

The Work will form a Volume of the same size a 





* Elementary Art.’ (Early in June. 














Printed by Jawxs Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and published 
in Welli Se oe A) 


by Jonny Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, J, Cumming, 





No. 14, in W 


Dublin.—Saturday, May 31, 1845, 


; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messt 
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